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copy of the publication containing the reprint. 
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To Our Readers: 


No doubt you have noticed the new cover. Its appearance marks the 
beginning of the REvIEw’s sixth year of publication. It is, as succeeding 
months will show, a versatile design and also, we feel, a most attractive one. 
Change, of course, is a law of life; a magazine no more can afford to remain 
static than can a person. The United Nations magazine, which began publica- 
tion in 1946 as a weekly and was afterwards continued as the fortnightly 
Bulletin until establishment of the monthly Review in July of 1954, has 
seen many changes. For the most part, these changes have been made with 
you in mind. Questionnaires have shown that substantial numbers of you 
have subscribed not only to the REVIEW but to its predecessor. Over the 
years we have had from many of you both the satisfaction of approval and 
the benefit of suggestions. 

The new cover is an outward sign of the fresh changes made and 
contemplated in the REVIEW’s content and approach. Fundamentally, these 
are in the following directions: 

(a) some increase in documentation to make the magazine more useful 
as a working tool (United Nations Digest, texts of resolutions, etc.) 


(b) greater emphasis on the broad treatment of basic areas of United 
Nations activity and interest (for example, the just concluded series “What 
Is Economic Development?” ) 


(c) in general, less stress on the details of debate although not, of 
course, at the expense of full coverage. 


We will continue to carry from time to time feature articles on specific 
aspects of the work of the United Nations and its related agencies, often 
written, as in the past, by key officials concerned with that work. We plan 
also to continue such departments as the News in Review, Suggested Reading 
List and International Meetings. 


From your letters we know that you are people with varied vocations— 
scholars, teachers, students, lawyers, members and officers of organizations 
concerned with United Nations affairs and the many known collectively as 
“general readers.” All of you, however, obviously share a deep interest in 
the United Nations, an interest which the Review is designed to serve. To 
our readers, old and new alike, we renew our standing invitation to give us 
the benefit of your criticisms and suggestions, especially in the light of the 
changes already made in the magazine and those projected. 

Finally, a word about price. Increased costs of production have made 
it necessary to increase the annual subscription rate from $4.50 (22/6 stg., 
18.00 Sw. fr.) to $6.00 (30/- stg., 24.00 Sw. fr.) and the single copy price 
to $0.50 (2/6 stg., 2.00 Sw. fr.) (or equivalent). Present subscribers, 
however, may now enter a one-year renewal and may also take gift subscrip- 
tions for friends at the former rate. Details of this offer, which expires 
October 1, 1959, will be found on the card inserted in this issue. 


Sincerely, 


THE EDITOR 











INTERNATIONAL COURT 


THE INTERNATIONAL CouRT OF Jus- 
TICE decided on May 26 that it had 
no jurisdiction to hear a claim by 
Israel for money damages against 
Bulgaria arising out of the destruction 
of an El Al Israel Airlines aircraft by 
Bulgarian anti-aircraft defence guns. 
The incident occurred on July 27, 
1955. Israel relied in its submission 
on an acceptance of compulsory juris- 
diction of the Court by Bulgaria in 
1921. But the Court upheld Bulgaria’s 
objection that acceptance of compul- 
sory jurisdiction of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice made 
by Bulgaria in 1921 could not be 
regarded as constituting an acceptance 
of jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice. 

The Court has under consideration 
a request by the Inter-Governmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization 
for an advisory opinion as to whether 
the Maritime Safety Committee of 
IMCO was constituted in accordance 
with the convention which established 
the organization. 


SAFETY CONFERENCE 

THE INTER-GOVERNMENTAL MaAkrI- 
riME Consultative Organization is 
preparing for a conference to be held 
in London in May 1960 to review the 
1948 International Convention for the 
Safety of Life at Sea. 

IMco began work as the twelfth 
specialized agency of the United Na- 
tions in January 1959. 

Meetings are scheduled by the Mari- 
time Safety Committee’s Subcommit- 
tee on Tonnage Measurement from 
June 24 to 26, the Council of Imco 
from July 6 to 10 and the full Mari- 
time Safety Committee from Novem- 
ber 23 to 27. IMCo is cooperating in 
plans for a seminar on ports and har- 
bor facilities, to be held in Copen- 
hagen in October 1959 under the 
joint auspices of the United Nations 
technical assistance program and the 
Government of Denmark. The semi- 
nar is designed to help port and 
harbor authorities in the Near and 
Middle East. 

Denmark has become the thirty- 
third member of IMco. 
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LATIN AMERICAN MARKET 


THE PROMPT CREATION of a common 
market in Latin America would con- 
tribute toward diversifying trade 
among the countries of the area and 
would speed up their economic de- 
velopment, with consequent improve- 
ment in the standard of life of their 
peoples. This is the unanimous con- 
clusion of the twenty-four govern- 
ments (including France, the Nether- 
lands and the United Kingdom) which 
are members of the Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America. The Com- 
mission concluded its eighth session 
at Panama City on May 23. A group 
of experts is to meet before February 
1960 to draft an agreement for mem- 
bers’ consideration. (See page 39.) 


EMERGENCY FORCE 

LIEUTENANT GENERAL E. L. M. 
BuRNS, Commander of the United 
Nations Emergency Force, on May 
28 bade farewell to some 350 Brazil- 
ian soldiers who sailed from Port 
Said on May 30 for Rio de Janeiro. 
The men are being rotated after one 
year of service with UNEF. 

The twenty-nine members of the 
Indian Ordnance Detachment sailed 
from Port Said on June 6 for India. 
The unit will not be replaced. The 
Indian Second Grenadiers battalion 
remains on duty with UNEF. 

The rotation of the 650 members 
of the Yugoslav contingent with UNEF 
was completed on June 10 with the 
departure from Port Said of the sec- 
ond half of the unit on board the 
Jugoslavija for the Adriatic seaport 
of Rijeka. The Yugoslav battalion 
patrols the international frontier be- 
tween Israel and Egypt in the Sinai 
desert. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


AS ONE OF ITS MAJOR TASKS, the 
International Atomic Energy Agency 
is seeking to help underdeveloped 
countries use radioactive isotopes to 
best advantage in achieving agricul- 
tural, medical and industrial progress 

In agricultural research, the use of 
radioisotopes as tracers can be ap- 
plied directly to problems of increas- 
ing crop yields, the agency says. IAEA 


is giving technical assistance to various 
countries—Burma and Pakistan are 
two—in radioisotope investigations of 
soil fertility, fertilizer application and 
nutrition of plant foods. 

In addition, radiations may be used 
to induce beneficial hereditary changes 
such as developing improved varieties 
of plant species, and an IAEA prelim- 
inary-assistance mission to Burma, 
Ceylon, Indonesia and Thailand has 
provided advice in that field. 


HAZARDS CONVENTION 


AGREEMENT on the main features of 
a draft international convention on 
civil liability and state responsibility 
for nuclear hazards was reached by a 
panel of experts convened in Vienna. 
Aspects of a convention on which 
the experts reached a large degree of 
unanimity, IAEA reports, include the 
need for minimum international stand- 
ards regarding the limitation of lia- 
bility and the absolute nature of such 
liability. A flexible formula was de- 
vised to make it possible to achieve a 
wide acceptance of the convention. 


NUCLEAR REACTORS 


INFORMATION on the world’s nuclear 
research reactors, now in use or 
planned for engineering studies or 
other atomic investigations, has been 
published by the United Nations in 
Volume 10 of the thirty-three-volume 
Proceedings of the Second United Na- 
tions International Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 

The volume on Research Reactors, 
containing 548 pages and 769 illustra- 
tions, presents the text of forty-eight 
papers submitted to the Second United 
Nations International Conference, 
held in Geneva in September 1958, as 
well as a record of oral discussions at 
sessions on research and engineering 
reactors. 

Descriptions of reactors are given 
by scientists of Argentina, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
France, the German Federal Republic, 
India, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Romania, Switzerland, the USSR, the 
United Kingdom, the United States 
and Yugoslavia. 
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Research and engineering reactors 
are described in the papers as essential 
tools in programs for the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. The higher-power 
engineering reactors, which supply a 
heavy flow of neutrons, are used, 
among other things, to test the effect 
of radiation on various materials; to 
experiment with new types of nuclear 
fuel elements and other reactor com- 
ponents; and to produce radioactive 
isotopes for medicine, industry and 
scientific investigations. The lower- 
power research reactors are used main- 
ly for training technicians and, to 
some extent, for isotope production 
and testing materials. 


CENTRAL EXCHANGE 


THE SCIENTIFIC Advisory Committee 
of 1AEA has made a strong recommen- 
dation that the agency should become 
the world focal point for the exchange 
of information on progress in con- 
trolled fusion and plasma physics. The 
recommendation was put forward dur- 
ing the meeting in Vienna on June 4-6 
of the seven leading scientists who 
advise the Director-General and, 
through him, the Board of Governors 
on scientific aspects of IAEA’s program. 


The Committee advised 1Aza Di- 
rector-General Sterling Cole to initiate 
an international scientific journal on 
progress in thermonuclear fusion re- 
search. It would publish technical 
papers on developments in all mem- 
ber states engaged in such work and 
make the information available to the 
world scientific community. 


The Director-General was also asked 
to make arrangements for the con- 
vening of international scientific con- 
ferences on plasma physics and con- 
trolled fusion. 


AID TO BRAZIL 


A WIDE RANGE of radiation-measure- 
ing equipment and radiation sources 
will be supplied free of charge to Bra- 
zil by 1sEA. The equipment is being 
provided as a part of the technical 
assistance the agency is giving Brazil 
in setting up a service to carry out 
precise measurement of radioactivity 
and radiation doses in connection with 
the purchase, distribution and use of 
radioactive material. It will be utilized 
by the National Institute of Tech- 
nology of the Ministry of Labor, In- 
dustry and Commerce and the Insti- 
tute of Biophysics, Faculty of Medi- 
cine, University of Brazil. 

The equipment includes radiation 
sources, ionizing chambers of various 
types, geiger and scintillation count- 
ers, radiation monitors, and dosime- 
ters, which are used in measuring ra- 
diation. 
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MALARIA PROGRAM 


THE TOTAL cost of eradicating malaria 
from the entire world is estimated at 
$1,691 million by the World Health 
Organization, In the majority of coun- 
tries eradication will take eight years, 
in others somewhat longer. 

The World Health Assembly (see 
page 22) stressed that ultimate success 
of eradication programs will require 
not only sound technical planning and 
direction but also a high degree of 
efficiency in administration and organ- 
ization, supported by adequate legisla- 
tive action. 


BELGIAN MONARCH 


BAUDOUIN I, KING OF THE BELGIANS, 
paid a visit to Headquarters on May 
28. He was greeted by Secretary-Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold, who escorted 





King Baudouin on a tour of the build- 
ings. The King paused for a close look 
at the large tapestry hanging on the 
wall at the escalator to the Assembly 
Hall which Belgium donated to the 
United Nations. A reception in the 
Delegates’ Lounge was attended by 
the majority of the permanent repre- 
sentatives. 


AGRICULTURE REPORTS 


WORLD PRODUCTION of wheat and 
coarse grains reached a new high dur- 
ing the year 1958/59 according to the 
findings of representatives from twen- 
ty-four countries meeting in Rome 
under the auspices of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization. 

Crops of wheat increased by twelve 
million tons and those of coarse grains 
by fourteen million tons over the pre- 
vious year. The figures exclude main- 
land China, the USSR and eastern 
Europe. Wheat prices fluctuated little, 
despite the existence of enormous 
stocks. Prices for coarse grains as a 
whole tended to rise. 

Other FAO reports indicated that 


more meat moved across the national 
frontiers and over the high seas in the 
past year than in 1957, despite gen- 
erally higher prices of beef and pork. 
The 1958 record in international meat 
trade is fifty per cent higher than the 
average for the period 1948-52. The 


total figure—3.1 million tons—in- 
cludes nearly all varieties of meat. It 
excludes exports from mainland 


China, the USSR and most of eastern 
Europe. An outstanding feature of 
last year’s trade was a heavy increase 
in United States imports, explained by 
attractive United States prices, par- 
ticularly for beef. 

World coffee prices declined further 
in 1958/59 as a result of increased out- 
put and reduced trade. World produc- 
tion is provisionally estimated at 3.3 
million tons, or nine per cent more 
than 1957/58. Prices of all types of 
coffee continued in the first three 
months of 1959 the downward trend 
which began in 1957. The drop was 
sharpest for Brazilian coffee. 

The Committee on Commodity 
Problems of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, meeting in Rome, has 
agreed to establish an intergovern- 
mental study group in the world citrus 
fruit economy. The study group will 
provide for continuous review of the 
citrus economy and for intergovern- 
mental consultation and cooperation. 


TIMBER 


TESTING AND USE of forest machin- 
ery, handling and floating timber and 
training forest workers and their safe- 
ty were studied by some fifty experts 
from twenty-one countries touring 
forest regions and timber installations 
in Norway in June. Earlier, the group 
held formal meetings in Oslo under 
the auspices of FAO and the United 
Nations Economic Commission for 
Europe. 

The European timber economy en- 
tered 1958 under the shadow of the 
United States recession, but the year, 
nevertheless, closed on a more opti- 
mistic note, a new report of ECE and 
FAO indicates. The Timber Bulletin for 
Europe says that although house- 
building, one of the main outlets for 
sawnwood and other wood products, 
showed a downward trend, it took the 
lead in the revival of economic activi- 
ty. Investment in housing was expand- 
ing and was running above the pre- 
vious year’s level in Denmark, the 
German Federal Republic, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden and Switzerland. 

Trade in general was reduced in 
volume for nearly all forest products 
during 1958. This decline was evident 
in the imports of sawn softwood by 
all the major importing countries in 
Europe except the German Federal 
Republic. Since the beginning of De- 
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cember 1958, much of the interest in 
western European timber markets has 
been focused on the result of USSR 
offers of sawn softwood. The Soviet 
lists circulated in the United Kingdom, 
totaling some 100,000 standards (near- 
ly two million feet board feet of sawn- 
wood), were quickly oversubscribed. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Dr. EDOUARD PHILIPPE LABERGE, Can- 
ada, has been appointed Director of 
the Advanced School of Public Ad- 
ministration for Central America, a 
regional project formed by five Central 
American governments with the aid 
of funds provided under the Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance of 
the United Nations and related agen- 
cies. Dr. Laberge has been associated 
with the school, which has its head- 
quarters in San José, Costa Rica, since 
1957. Richard Humphrey, United 
States, is in Yugoslavia helping to set 
up a research laboratory to improve 
techniques of manufacturing fibre- 
glass. A plant is currently in operation 
at Skoplje in Macedonia. Prof. Eric 
James, United States, is in Khartoum 
on assignment as senior adviser on 
public administration and training. He 
will assist in plans to set up an Insti- 
tute of Public Administration. 


Earl C. Hald, a senior economist 
with the Board of Governors of the 
United States Federal Reserve System, 
on leave of absence, arrived in Ben- 
ghazi on June 9, as chief economist to 
the Government of Libya. Mr. Hald 
will assist and advise the Libyan Gov- 
ernment on policy questions relating 
to all aspects of the country’s econ- 
omy, specifically in matters affecting 
economic development programs, de- 
velopment projects, public finance and 
the development of industry and trade. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK 


A MISSION to TANGANYIKA, sent by 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development to make a gen- 
eral survey of the economy and to 
assist in the formulation of a program 
of economic development, began work 
on June 4. 

The Bank, with the participation of 
four private American banks, has made 
a loan equivalent to $72 million to 
Iran for the construction and im- 
provement of roads included in Iran’s 
Second Seven-Year Development Plan. 
The loan is the largest ever made by 
the Bank for a road project. 

The Bank has made a loan equiv- 
alent to $11.6 million to the Union of 
South Africa to help carry out a rail- 
way eXpansion program begun soon 
after the end of World War II. Twelve 
banks of the United States and Europe 
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are participating in the loan, without 
the International Bank’s guarantee, for 
a total of $2,248,000. 


Through June 8 the Bank had 
made a total of 231 loans totaling 
$4,463,737,893. Electric power pro- 
jects have received the largest amount, 
in round figures, $1,386 million. Other 
loans have gone for transportation, 
$1,281 million; industry, $659 mil- 
lion; agriculture and forestry, $317 
million; general development, $205 
million; communications, $24 million; 
and reconstruction after World War 
II, $497 million. 


The Bank has made a loan of 
$11.6 million to the Brazilian Traction 
Light and Power Company, Ltd., to 
help finance projects which will add 
220,000 kilowatts of generating ca- 
pacity to the systems serving Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Santos, situated 
in the most densely populated and in- 
dustrialized area in Brazil. 


TRUST AREAS EVOLUTION 


FOR THE SECOND TIME within six 
months the Trusteeship Council has 
been engaged in consideration of the 
final stages of a trust territory’s evolu- 
tion toward independence. Last Febru- 
ary the Council took action affecting 
the destiny of five million people in 
the two Cameroons, one of which— 
the French Cameroons—is to become 
an independent state next year. In the 
British Cameroons plebiscites under 
United Nations auspices are to be held 
in the northern and southern sections 
to ascertain the wishes of the people 
as to their future status. 

At its current session, which opened 
on June 2, the Council has been re- 
viewing a tentative timetable for con- 
stitutional developments in Western 
Samoa, the South Pacific territory ad- 
ministered by New Zealand, The time- 
table, under which cabinet govern- 
ment will soon be attained, is designed 
to pave the way for Western Samoan 
statehood by 1961. (See page 18). 

Reports on three other trust areas 
in the Pacific are also being examined 
by the Council. These concern the 
Pacitic Islands Trust Territory (Mar- 
shalls, Marianas and Carolines) under 
United States administration; Austra- 
lian-administered New Guinea; and 
Nauru under joint Australian-British- 
New Zealand administration. All have 
reached varying stages of develop- 
ment. One of them, the tiny coral is- 
land of Nauru, poses a special prob- 
lem. Smallest of all the trust terri- 
tories, Nauru is also the richest, thanks 
to its phosphate deposits which pro- 
vide a high standard of living for the 
three thousand inhabitants. But the 
phosphate deposits are running out. 
And they are the island’s sole asset. 


It is estimated that in about forty 
years they will be exhausted. With the 
closing down of the industry, the Nau- 
ruans will have to seek a new home. A 
United Nations mission which visited 
the island recently suggested that if 
another island suitable for the reset- 
tlement of the Nauruans cannot be 
found, they could gradually be inte- 
grated into one of the three adminis- 
tering countries—Australia, New Zea- 
land or Britain. Mr. J. H. Jones, spe- 
cial representative for Australia, as- 
sured the Trusteeship Council that 
close attention is being given to Nau- 
ru’s problem. Investigations have al- 
ready been made of the possibilities 
for resettlement of the Nauruans in 
the Papua and New Guinea area. The 
results of the preliminary examination 
of the various possibilities are now be- 
ing drawn up for consultation among 
the three governments concerned. 


After debating the reports on Nauru 
for more than a week, the Council, on 
June 17, turned its attention to Ruan- 
da-Urundi, the central African terri- 
tory administered by Belgium. Other 
reports awaiting examination include 
those on Italian-administered Somali- 
land, where the trusteeship status will 
be terminated next year. 


OUTER SPACE 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR STRENGTHEN- 
ING international cooperation in solv- 
ing technical and legal aspects of the 
conquest of outer space were made by 
two committees in June. 


The Technical Committee of the 
Ad Hoc Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space suggested inter- 
national agreement on the allocation 
of radio frequencies, registration of 
orbital elements, termination of radio 
transmission and removal of satellites 
after their useful life is over, re-entry 
and recovery of space vehicles, return 
of equipment, identification of origin 
of space vehicles and measures against 
contamination of outer space. 

The report also notes the possibility 
of international cooperation in joint 
projects. These include simultaneous 
sounding rocket launchings, the inter- 
national use of launching ranges, in- 
strumentation of satellites and deep 
space probes, tracking and telemeter- 
ing, data processing, interpretation and 
international exchange of data. 

In a report on legal aspects, another 
committee said that the Geophysical 
Year 1957-58 may in practice have 
initiated the recognition or establish- 
ment of a generally accepted rule that 
outer space is freely available for 
peaceful exploration and use by all 
on conditions of equality in accord- 
ance with existing or future interna- 
tional laws or agreements. 
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Certain prioriiies were suggested to 
enable the United Nations to keep 
legal problems of outer space under 
regular review. 

Questions of freedom of outer space 
for exploration and use; liability for 
injury or damage caused by space 
vehicles; allocation of radio frequen- 
cies; avoidance of interference between 
space vehicles and aircraft; identifica- 
tion and registration of space vehicles 
and coordination of launchings; re- 
entry and landing of space vehicles 
would have first priority. 

The second main group would in- 
clude questions of determining where 
outer space begins; protection of pub- 
lic health and safety; exploration of 
celestial bodies; avoidance of inter- 
ference among space vehicles. 


WEATHER OBSERVATIONS 


DurING the International Geophys- 
ical Year, which began July 1, 1957 
and ended December 31, 1958, weath- 
er observations recorded on special 
forms were forwarded to the World 
Meteorological Organization’s IGY 
Meteorological Data Center in Geneva 
by more than 100 countries and ter- 
ritories at the rate of about 7,000 a 
week. As a result the first large collec- 
tion of entirely uniform weather data 
covering the whole world for a period 
of eighteen months is expected to be- 
come available during 1959, wMo has 
reported. WMo agreed to continue to 
cooperate in the successor to the Icy 
known as “International Geophysical 
Cooperation, 1959,” the organization’s 
annual report observes. The report 
notes that while wMo has no regular 
technical assistance program, through 
the expanded program of the United 
Nations and related agencies it con- 
tinued in 1958 to aid many countries 
in the field of meteorology and hydro- 
meterology. 


JET PROBLEMS 


HIGHER EXPENDITURES than those now 
planned will be essential to provide 
the air navigation facilities and serv- 
ices upon which the safe and eco- 
nomic operation of jet aircraft de- 
pend, the International Civil Aviation 
Organization’s Special Implementa- 
tion Panel says in a report to the 
Assembly, Icao’s legislative body, 
which opened its twelfth session in 
San Diego, California, on June 16. 
The improvement of airports, exten- 
sion of runways and broadening of 
communication are progressing com- 
paratively well, but in many parts of 
the world construction of new air- 
ports and major improvements to 
existing ones will have to be more 
rapid. The aeronautical fixed telecom- 
munications network service remains 
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generally slow and unreliable. 

There are extensive and important 
shortcomings in the upper air obser- 
vation network which will have an 
even more serious adverse effect on 
jet operations than on present-day 
flights, tcao declares. 

Among ICAO’s suggestions for pos- 
sible solutions is joint international 
financing, which can provide a fair 
and equitable way of providing fa- 
cilities and services whose cost would 
clearly be disproportionate to the 
benefit to be derived by the respon- 
sible government and would impose a 
serious burden on the government’s 
resources. 


MAIL SERVICES 


STUDIES ON ways to speed up the 
world’s mail services through greater 
use of automatic and mechanized pro- 
cedures are being carried out by the 
Universal Postal Union. This informa- 
tion is contained in UpU’s annual re- 
port to be considered by the Economic 
and Social Council at its summer ses- 
sion opening on June 30 in Geneva. 

Upu’s Consultative Commission on 
Postal Studies has sent questionnaires 
to all members to obtain information 
on technical subjects such as mechan- 
ization and automation of letter sort- 
ing; bundle-tying machines; automatic 
facing of postal items; mechanization 
in sorting parcels and packets; and 
automatic machinery for selling post- 
age stamps, postcards and booklets 
of stamps. Other studies deal with the 
organization of post offices, counter 
service and sorting centres; and ways 
of determining the economic efficiency 
of the mechanization and automation 
of post offices. Upu’s International 
Bureau is collecting and classifying 
replies. 


RADIATION COMMITTEE 


THE CONCLUSION that fallout from 
nuclear weapons tests is a hazard to 
present and future populations was 
reached by the experts constituting 
the United Nations Scientific Com- 
mittee on the Effects of Atomic Radia- 
tion in their comprehensive report in 
1958. The Committee in its annual 
report issued on June 17 this year out- 
lines areas of study which will lead to 
a further comprehensive report during 
or before 1962. Meantime, the Com- 
mittee will report to the Assembly on 
each phase of its scientific work as 
it is completed. The Committee co- 
operates closely with other United 
Nations bodies and the specialized 
agencies, 

The Committee will focus immedi- 
ate attention on investigation of the 
effects of nuclear fallout. It will study 
the transfer of radioactive substances 


from soil to growing plants, through 
grazing animals and into the diet 
of human beings. Prompt attention 
will be given to an inquiry of the 
effects of small-dose radiation. Areas 
of study include stratospheric fallout 
mechanism, the food chain problem, 
exposed groups of population, popu- 
lation studies, adaptation and use of 
national vital statistics for genetic pur- 
poses, human genetics, accidental ex- 
posure, hazards of incorporated radio- 
active atoms and the urgent need of 
further research in general biology. 
In the use of vital and health statistics 
in genetic studies the Committee sug- 
gested a seminar, in 1960 if possible, 
under the joint sponsorship of the 
United Nations and the World Health 
Organization. Professor Rolf Sievert, 
Sweden, is Chairman of the Committee 
and Dr. V. R. Khaolkar, India, is 
Vice-Chairman. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


NEW PROGRESS in the program for the 
expansion of international trade was 
reported by the Contracting Parties to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade concluding their fourteenth ses- 
sion in Geneva on May 30. The ses- 
sion, which opened on May 11, agreed 
on arrangements for holding a world 
tariff conference in September 1960. 
Plans were made for the examination 
of agricultural policies of each GATT 
member country with a view to tack- 
ling the problem of agricultural pro- 
tectionism. And the less-developed 
countries, during the session, examined 
difficulties which stand in the way of 
expansion of their export trade. 

Another development was associa- 
tion of two additional countries to the 
thirty-seven which currently form the 
Contracting Parties. Israel’s provisional 
accession was approved, with full ac- 
cession to take place after Israel has 
undertaken tariff negotiations during 
the 1960-61 tariff conference. A form 
of associate membership for Yugo- 
slavia was also agreed upon. Poland’s 
application for association with the 
Contracting Parties will be studied 
before the next session. 

The future tariff negotiating con- 
ference will be held in two phases. 
The conference will open September 
1, 1960, and will be devoted to carry- 
ing out renegotiations with the Euro- 
pean Community following completion 
of its new common customs tariff. 
The second phase, opening January 
2, 1961, will provide an opportunity 
for a general round of tariff negotia- 
tions on a word-wide basis. It will 
also include an opportunity for non- 
members wishing to become parties to 
GATT to hold the negotiations required 
for accession. 
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The world economic report published annually by 
the United Nations Secretariat will be debated at the 


twenty-eighth session of the Economic and Social Coun- 


cil which opens in Geneva on June 30. The Council will 


also discuss other economic reports and social affairs. 


World Economies Surveyed 


| pepe activity in the industrial countries continued 

to recover early in 1959. Yet there appeared to be 
grounds for some concern about the vigor of the cur- 
rent phase of expansion, since available indications 
were that under-utilization not only of equipment but 
of labor as well was likely to persist for some time, 
especially if existing fears of price increases lead to new 
restrictions on demand. 

Recent developments have highlighted the vulner- 
ability of under-developed countries to even moderate 
shifts in world economic activity. 

Centrally planned economies continued industrial 
expansion at high rates while experiencing a shortage 
of primary commodities. 

These observations are contained in the World Eco- 
nomic Survey 1958, a publication of the Secretariat of 
the United Nations. 

The Survey, in two parts, deals with commodity 
trade policies in the postwar period and with current 
economic developments. It treats separately industrial 
countries, primary exporting countries and those with 
centrally planned economies. 

Excluding the centrally planned economies, the total 
output of goods from the factories, farms and mines of 
the world approximately doubled in the three decades 
since the late nineteen twenties. One of the character- 
istic features of the long-term growth of the world 
economy has been the persistent widening of the gap 
between the rates of expansion in the industrial coun- 


Urban building has been one of the important features 
of Japan’s recovery in the twelve years since the war. 
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tries and in those principally producing primary com- 
modities, the Survey notes. 

The decline in primary product prices in the recent 
recession, together with the continued inching up of 
industrial prices in 1957/58 represents a loss of more 
than $2,000 million in both the real income and the 
capacity to import of primary producing countries. 


Export Prospects 


What does the loss of income mean to the primary 
producing countries? The loss is estimated in import 
capacity equivalent to about six years’ lending to the 
underdeveloped countries by the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development at 1956/57 rates. 
Since the developing countries depend for much of their 
capital investment on money realized from exports, or 
on loans, the setback to their industrial and agricultural 
expansion is obviously severe. 

What of the future? Despite the recovery of economic 
activity in the United States and to a lesser extent in 
western Europe, prices of primary commodities have on 
the average shown only a slight improvement since mid- 
1958. 

For the foreseeable future, export prospects of the 
underdeveloped countries will depend largely upon the 
long-term growth of demand of the industrial countries. 

It is this element which makes the long-term rate of 
growth of the developed countries so vital for the world 
economy as a whole, the Survey asserts. The capacity 
for growth of most underdeveloped countries is limited 
at least as much by external as by internal forces. With 
only limited industrial production, these countries must 
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rely on imports of capital goods for their investments. 
Thus the major industrial countries, in shaping their 
own long-term rates of growth—and thereby the growth 
in their import demand for primary commodities—in 
fact, determine the potential rate of expansion of the 
world economy as a whole. 

The most important contribution the developed 
countries can make to the solution of the commodity 
problem, the Survey declares, is to preserve high and 
stable rates of growth in their own economies. This 
might mean, among other things, selectively moderating 
the degree of protection they grant to domestic primary 
production and lowering revenue tariffs and domestic 
excises on, for example, coffee, tea and tobacco. 

On an international basis the time has perhaps come 
to consider measures to mitigate the impact of com- 
modity instability itself. These might include suit- 
able international arrangements to assist underdeveloped 
countries to strengthen their national liquidity reserves 
or some form of international commodity insurance to 
provide partial compensation for fluctuations in foreign 
exchange earnings. 


Uneven Growth 


The rates of growth in world trade of the major 
groups of primary commodities traditionally exported 
mainly by the less-developed areas have been very 
uneven in recent decades, according to the Survey. By 
far the largest increase took place in petroleum. In 
fact, petroleum was the only one of the major primary 


commodity groups whose growth outstripped the expan- 
sion of world manufacturing production. The increase 
in world trade of ores and non-ferrous metals has 
compared favorably with the growth of world manu- 
facturing output. Trade in beverage crops has also 
shown an increase. It is in the basic foods and agricul- 
tural raw materials, notably textile fibres, that the lag 
has been most heavily concentrated. In fact, the levels 
of trade in these two groups were not much higher in 
1955/57 that they had been in 1928, the Survey shows. 

A number of factors have contributed to the per- 
sistent tendency of consumption of primary commodi- 
ties to grow less rapidly than economic activity in the 
industrial countries. These include the growing use of 
synthetic raw materials, the growth of industries which 
consume fewer raw materials or fabricate them to a 
greater extent, new technological processes and re- 
claiming wastes, the Survey says. 

After a detailed review of national commodity 
policies, the Survey concludes that the impact of 
primary product policies in industrial countries has been 
of two kinds. First, protective policies or price support 
policies, especially in western Europe but also in the 
United States, have reduced imports of a number of 
primary products. Secondly, the effect of United States 
support policies has been to increase export avail- 


The Edam and Gouda cheeses of the Netherlands 
are world famous and a staple in Holland’s 
home consumption and in the export trade. 
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abilities of certain agricultural products, notably grains, 
cotton and tobacco. 

The Survey concludes that while there is clearly much 
scope for industrial countries to adopt less restrictive 
commodity import policies and for underdeveloped 
countries, by their own efforts, to reduce their vulner- 
ability to the commodity problem, there are serious 
limitations even under the best conditions on what any 
one country can accomplish for itself, acting alone. 

International machinery exists. Through the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies forums are pro- 
vided in the Commission on International Commodity 
Trade, the Interim Coordinating Committee for Inter- 
national Commodity Arrangements, the Committee on 


Contributing to 
Italy’s economic 
recovery is the 
manufacture and 
sale of automo- 
biles. This is the 
Mirafiori Plant 
of the FIAT 
company, in 
Turin. Motor car 
production is 
booming in west- 
ern Europe. 


Commodity Problems of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization and commodity committees of the various 
regional economic commissions. A more specialized 
mechanism is the study group. Nearly all undertake 
statistical compilation and research. 

There are international commodity agreements. The 
Latin American Coffee Agreement of 1958, limited to 
producers, restricts distribution. The United Nations 
Olive Oil Agreement, yet to come into force, closely 
resembles a study group. The International Sugar 
Agreement employs the export quota principle. The 
International Tin Agreement makes use of a buffer 
stock. The International Wheat Agreement is essentially 
a multilateral contract. 

Postwar international commodity arrangements, the 
Survey points out, have been based on the commodity- 
by-commodity approach. There are many reasons for 
this, including the peculiar characteristics and problems 
of each primary commodity and a lack of agreement 
on alternative approaches. 

Despite some progress since prewar years, the post- 
war record of the commodity-by-commodity approach 
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has not generated unmixed optimism, the Survey says. 
Measured against the problems at hand, the achieve- 
ments have been significant but limited. The pace of 
progress does not seem to be accelerating. 

The Survey suggests that if governments are dis- 
satisfied with results, they might consider comprehensive 
commodity schemes. These could include negotiations 
on a broad commodity basis and some form of loans 
against commodity collateral. Another way would be to 
grant an international body power to coordinate 
national stabilization schemes. 


Industrial Countries 


The most important factor which helped to put a 





brake on the forces of contraction in both Canada and 
the United States during the recent recession was, 
according to the Survey, the expansive behavior of the 
public sector. 

The stimulus provided to the economy in the United 
States by government fiscal operations during the reces- 
sion was sufficient to offset the contractionist influence 
of the steep decline in fixed investment—the primary 
factor in the drop in final demand. Gross national 
product rose after the first quarter of 1958 in line with 
the advance in industrial production, and by the fourth 
quarter of the year it reached a level less than one per 
cent lower than the pre-recession peak. For the year as 
a whole, however, total output was about three per cent 
lower in volume than in 1957. Production continued to 
rise in the early months of 1959 and by March the 
index of industrial production was slightly higher than 
the pre-recession peak. 

The Survey states that one of the reasons for the 
present high volume of unemployment in the United 
States is to be sought in the relatively small rise in 

(Continued on page 51) 

















Special Fund Projects 


Under Way in Thirteen Countries 


Governing Council Approves Program 


A POWER SURVEY in Argentina, costing $250,000; a 

survey of the Volta River flood plain in Ghana at 
$305,000; a pilot project in ground-water development 
in Greece at $245,000; establishment of an industrial 
instructors training institute in India for $860,000; and 
a management training program in Poland costing 
$700,000 are among the thirteen projects in sixteen 
countries approved as the first operational program of 
the Special Fund. The recommendations, totaling a pro- 
posed expenditure of $7.5 million, were made by the 
Managing Director, Paul G. Hoffman, and accepted by 
the Fund’s Governing Council at its second session at 
Headquarters on May 26-28. Mr. Hoffman said that 
the governments receiving aid will spend more than $10 
million to meet local costs. 

Other projects and their estimated costs are aid to 
the Central American Research Institute for Industry 
for Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua and 
El Salvador at $900,000; a general development survey 
in Guinea at $400,000; a pilot project in watershed 
management in Israel at $320,000; an investigation of 
silting in the Bangkok port channel in Thailand at 
$600,000; an allotment of $1,500,000 to the Middle 
East Technical University in Ankara, Turkey; a pilot 
tile drainage project in the United Arab Republic for 
$300,000 and a soil survey in the same country to be 
made from aerial photographs for $265,000; and a 
vocational training program in Yugoslavia for $905,- 
000. 

The projects will be executed by the United Nations 
and various agencies. 

Mr. Hoffman was authorized to conclude appropriate 
agreements with governments and with executing agen- 
cies. The Governing Council authorized Mr. Hoffman 
to increase the allocation to any project up to fifteen 


per cent if in his opinion that is necessary to meet un- 
foreseen contingencies. The Council also authorized 
him to negotiate with each executing agency the cost of 
administering each project within the terms of a Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution and to add this cost to the 
allocation to each project. 

Requests from governments totaling $81,081,000 for 
seventy-five projects were formally received by the 
Special Fund up to April 10. Preliminary information 
had also been received concerning an additional fifty- 
three projects. Of the seventy-five requests received, 
the largest proportion were for water, power, and irri- 
gation surveys; agricultural, fishery, forestry and soil 
surveys; and technical training. Other requests trans- 
mitted to the Fund included university and higher tech- 
nological education projects, geological and mining 
surveys, and support for research institutes. 

In preparing the first program, the Managing Direc- 
tor informed the Council that he had put forward all 
the schemes which he had been able to process by the 
end of March in time for the meeting. 


The Need for Adequate Funds 


Commenting on the resources available to the Special 
Fund, Mr. Hoffman told the Governing Council that it 
was the hope of the General Assembly that countries 
would on the average subscribe to the Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance and the Special Fund 
taken together three times the amount they had pre- 
viously subscribed to the Expanded Program alone. 
“Some did. Some did not,” Mr. Hoffman said. “Instead 
of the 100 million dollars which was suggested, $56 
million is expected, of which $26 million is allotted to 
the Special Fund, leaving the Fund $40 million short 
of our original goal of $66 million. Approximately $15 
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million of the funds appropriated by the United States 
Congress are unavailable because of the failure to ob- 
tain the necessary matching subscriptions. 

“With every passing day I am more and more im- 
pressed with the contributions the United Nations and 
specialized agencies are making to the less developed 
countries. I am even more impressed with the potential 
contribution that could be made if adequate funds were 
available. The reasons for underdevelopment are many 
and varied but the underlying cause is the under-utiliza- 
tion of human and physical resources,” Mr. Hoffman 
said. “Common sense dictates that knowledge of the 
physical resources of the less developed countries should 
be acquired with all speed possible. There is a similar 
urgency in the training of the people of these countries 
to make effective use of such resources as are disclosed. 
By the expenditure of a few millions in such activities 
a sound base can be laid for the investment of the bil- 
lions necessary to accelerate the improvement in the 
living standards of the hundreds of millions of people 
living in the less developed countries.” 

In view of the limited resources available, the Man- 
aging Director, for the time being, is not supporting 
requests covering elementary education, high school 
education, elementary artisan training, mass education, 
or the work of liberal arts colleges. He will concentrate 
on training instructors for vocational schools, on train- 
ing agricultural extension workers, on special vocational 
skills and on higher technological education in engi- 
neering and agriculture. 

In evaluating surveys, priority is accorded to those 
whose results seem most likely to be utilized soon after 
the results are available. It is necessary in every case 
to find out what action will follow if the surveys suc- 
ceed. In some cases the immediate purpose is to attract 
investment and the Special Fund must be satisfied 
that there is a project for which investment funds, 
public or private, are likely to be available. In other 
cases the survey is a preliminary to further explora- 
tions, possibly hydrological, marine, or geological in- 
vestigations. Here it is necessary to be satisfied that 
there is a continuing organization, usually a government 
technical department, which is capable of interpreting 
the results and carrying on where the survey leaves off. 
The Managing Director would prefer the Special Fund 
to spend money on strengthening a technical depart- 
ment so that it can do its own surveys on a continuous 
basis, rather than to spend money on ad hoc surveys 
in conditions where the work cannot be continued 
because the technical department is too weak. 

For the technical soundness of projects the Manag- 
ing Director relies, as he is required by General Assem- 
bly resolution to do, mainly on the advice of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. In fields not 
covered by these agencies, he is using the advice of 
private consultants. 

The most common defect in the schemes put to the 
Special Fund is that they are excessively large, Mr. 
Hoffman said. This may be because the project was 
designed to too large a scale, in regard to need or to 
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administrative feasibility; or because the various stages 
of an investigation were telescoped into one request; 
or because of a desire to have an institute expand 
more rapidly than is good for efficient development. 


Requirements for Success 


Another element for which the Managing Director 
watches is failure to provide for efficient supervision of 
an investigation. The Special Fund is asked to finance 
a mission consisting of one or more dozen experts, 
without adequate thought being given to the logistics 
of getting large numbers of persons to a particular place 
at a particular time and ensuring that their work is 
properly designed and coordinated. This has led the 
Managing Director to suggest changes in the organiza- 
tion of such such projects, to suggest in some cases 
that the technical department be strengthened and do 
the work itself, or in other cases that the work be 
contracted out to a commercial organization. 


“The success of a project depends very much on the 
competence of its designer and of its director, and upon 
the influence in the government of its sponsor, who 
may have to see it through various political vicissi- 
tudes,” Mr. Hoffman pointed out. 

Commenting on this first program of the Special 
Fund, Mr. Hoffman said it is not typical in any sense, 
either as to distribution between types of projects or 
as to geographical distribution. Water is the only 
natural resource well represented. There is no geologi- 
cal survey and, irrigation apart, there is only one agri- 
cultural project, a soil survey. It is to be hoped that 
subsequent programs may help to attract attention 
equally to other valuable resources. There are some 
excellent training schemes, but the emphasis is exclu- 
sively on training for manufacturing industry, Mr. Hoff- 
man noted. ° 


Mr. Hoffman submitted summaries of the projects to 
the Governing Council. 


Argentine Power 


In various areas of Argentina, power shortages have 
developed. They are especially severe in Greater Buenos 
Aires. The purpose of the general study of Argentine 
power problems is to define the probable trends of 
power demand on the various utility systems in Argen- 
tina during the next ten-year period; the projects that 
would best provide the required amount of power; the 
estimated annual and total investment costs; and the 
basic institutional and financial policies needed for a 
successful implementation of the program. 

The study was formulated as a result of a mission 
from the International Bank which visited Argentina 
in February 1959, at the request of the Government. 
It will be managed by a Steering Committee of two 
persons, one Argentine appointed by the Minister of 
Economy and one member of the staff of the executing 
agency—in this case, the Bank. The Argentine mem- 
ber will be advised by a commission, appointed by the 
Minister of Economy and made up of persons who 

















represent the government power agencies, the private 
power companies and possibly the municipal power 
interests. 

The conclusions and recommendations of the study 
should furnish the government the basis for the estab- 
lishment of its power development policies. The govern- 
ment plans to postpone any major decisions in power 
development until the conclusions of the study are 
available. As the formulation of basic policies in the 
field of power development is an integral and impor- 
tant part of the over-all program of stabilization, which 
is being pursued by the government, it is of the utmost 
importance that the study be carried out with great 
urgency. It is possible that should some conclusions be 
reached before the completion of the study, these might 
be immediately used as a basis for government action 
in the power field. 


Central American Industry 

In January 1956 Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Honduras and Nicaragua established the Central 
American Research Institute for Industry. The Insti- 
tute, called IAciTI, situated in Guatemala, advises and 
assists in the program for the economic integration of 
the isthmus. It has the cooperation of the Economic 
Commission for Latin America. 
While Icaitr’s clients initially were mainly govern- 


ments, it now also offers a wide range of services to 
private entrepreneurs interested in developing new 
industries in Central America or in expanding existing 
ones. Services range from advice on techniques, pro- 
ductivity and management, through laboratory tests, to 
pre-investment surveys. In addition, ICAITI also pursues 
a number of longer-term activities, including projects 
of applied research in fields selected for their potential 
social or economic impact; the establishment of uniform 
weights and measures and standards of quality through- 
out the region and the publication of technical informa- 
tion. 

The grant from the Special Fund will enable IcaITI 
to engage additional expert personnel and increase its 
facilities of plant and equipment in order to be able to 
meet effectively the growing needs of Central American 
industry. 

The contribution from the Special Fund will absorb 
and replace all assistance now received by Icait1 from 
the United Nations under the Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance. (The sum budgeted in the Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assistance for 1959 is 
$65,000.) The contribution is conditional upon the 
five governments maintaining their annual subventions 
to ICAITI over the next five years at the 1959 level of 
$52,000 each. IcarTI’s other source of income is its 
earnings from fees. These already exceed $100,000 for 
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Industrial pilot plant for production 
of corn flour (left) and section of 
the works laboratory, both projects of 

Central American Research Institute for Industry. 
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contracts so far signed for 1959 and are expected to 
grow sufficiently over the period to make up the gradual 
reduction in the annual contribution of the Special 
Fund. By the end of 1964 and the final tapering off of 
Special Fund assistance, the Institute expects that its 
income from fees will be adequate to cover all operat- 
ing expenses without recourse to assistance from the 
United Nations. The United Nations will serve as 
executing agency. 


In Ghana, Greece and Guinea 


Ghana is carrying out a survey of the lower Volta 
River flood plain. The plain is inundated every year 
not by water flowing over the banks, which are above 
water level, but by water creeping up a few small 
creeks and flooding large areas behind the banks. 
These creeks could probably be dammed for a small 
expenditure, making a large area of fertile soil im- 
mediately available for cultivation. Drainage and irri- 
gation works would be necessary. Given these, water 
could be pumped from the river to the land during the 
dry season and from the land to the river during the 
wet season. 

The government expects this survey to serve as a 
pre-investment project to investigate the prospects of 
creating new agricultural enterprises and has made pro- 
vision in the Second Development Plan for financing 
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the costs of such enterprises. The project will require 
three years for its execution. The Food and Agriculture 
Organization will serve as executing agency. 

Greece will be aided in determining, testing and 
demonstrating methods for the investigation and devel- 
opment of ground-water resources in limestone terrain. 
A pilot study will be made in small areas representative 
of the major types of limestone that occur throughout 
Greece and the islands, with their related folding, fault- 
ing and fissuring. 

In the semi-arid areas surrounding the Mediterranean 
basin, water is a limiting factor to rural, urban and, 
in many cases, industrial development. The limestone 
strata which underlie much of the region and most of 
Greece are recognized as potentially a source of plenti- 
ful and dependable water supply, as evidenced by the 
large springs in the mountains and at submarine level 
around the coasts. 

The government Institute for Geology and Subsurface 
Research, which will be responsible for the project, is 
well organized to undertake the studies with some 
assistance from specialists having particular experience 
of the problems involved. Modern equipment is needed 
for the drilling to test recent techniques of completing 
wells in limestone. After three years it is expected that 
the government services will be in a strong position to 
extend the work of survey and development of ground- 


New 805 foot span across Volta River in Ghana. Survey seeks control of flooding for new agricultural enterprises. 

















water resources throughout the country. The executing 
agency is the Food and Agriculture Organization. 

It has been estimated that the total cost of the proj- 
ect will be the equivalent of $355,000. The contribution 
of the Special Fund would be $245,000. The estimated 
cost to the government would be the equivalent of 
$110,000 in the form of local services, including labora- 
tory work, geological field teams, core drills and labor 
for drilling. 

A team of experts will carry out a general develop- 
ment survey in Guinea. The Republic of Guinea 
attained its independence in September 1958. In the 
following two months, nearly all foreign civil servants 
left the country. The administration thus lost the serv- 
ices of about two thousand administrators and techni- 
cians at both the top and intermediate levels. 

A team of highly qualified experts is needed, as soon 
as possible, to evaluate the country’s resources and 
existing reports and inventories with a view to prepar- 
ing new programs of development and training; to 
determine the country’s administrative needs and to 
assist the governmental authorities to reconstruct the 
administrative machinery; and to furnish the govern- 
mental authorities, at their request, with advice from 
day to day on the most urgent problems of administra- 
tion and development. 

This latter function is requested as an emergency 
measure in view of the fact that the country cannot 
wait until the results of the surveys, to be undertaken 
by the mission, become available. 

The cost of the project to the Special Fund will be 
$400,000 over a period of twelve months. Guinea will 
provide office accommodation, housing, local transport 
and all the other facilities normally accorded to United 
Nations experts. The United Nations will serve as 
executing agency. 


Training Institute in India 


The severe shortage of trained industrial craftsmen 
in India at present led that country to ask for assistance 
in carrying out a project for the establishment of a 
Central Training Institute for Industrial Instructors 
at Calcutta. 

The institute will replace one now located at Koni- 
Bilaspur in central India, which is badly located, far 
from any industrial centre, and badly housed and 
equipped. A _ second institute, at Bombay, newly 
established and in temporary quarters, is expected 
to be in full operation during the present year. It is 
receiving assistance from the International Labor Orga- 
nization and the United States International Co-opera- 
tion Administration. 

Training will be offered in fourteen crafts, including 
blacksmith, draftsman (civil and mechanical), electri- 
cian, fitter, grinder, machinist, mechanic (instrument 
and motor), moulder, sheet metal worker, turner, 
welder and wood worker. The Central Training Insti- 
tute will have attached to it an Industrial Training 
Institute training workers in the same crafts covered 
by the former, which will make it possible for the 
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A graduate engineer takes specialized training in the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company’s institute in India. 
India is training technicians for industrial development. 


instructor-trainees to receive practical experience in 
instruction. 

The Central Training Institute will be under the 
direction of the National Council for Training in Voca- 
tional Trades, an official body connected with the 
Ministry of Labor and Employment, whose functions 
include licensing and inspection, prescribing standards 
for syllabuses and controlling conditions for the award 
of National Trade Certificates. 

The government’s contribution is estimated at the 
equivalent of $2,140,000. It will provide buildings 
for the Institute, including workshops, classrooms, staff 
quarters and student hostel, furniture, some tools and 
equipment locally produced and freight and installation 
charges on imported tools and equipment financed by 
the Special Fund. It will also pay the salaries of 
ninety-four local staff for the Ceneral Training Insti- 
tute and will provide the experts with lodging allow- 
ances, medical service, internal transport and certain 
other services. 

The International Labor Organization will serve as 
executing agency. 
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Watershed Management in Israel 


Israel will be aided in carrying out a pilot project in 
watershed management. The site selected is part of a 
natural catchment area drained by the Wadi Hassi and 
is representative of conditions in Israel and much of 
the Mediterranean region. The proposal involves defin- 
ing and integrating the agricultural and engineering 
techniques necessary for the conservation and rational 
use of the land and water resources. 

The geological, hydrological and other characteris- 
tics of the region indicate that a large part of the 
water which falls in storms can be temporarily stored 
on the watersheds. With proper land treatment and 
water management, it could serve for livestock, supple- 
mental irrigation and recharge of natural underground 
water reservoirs, while protecting bottom lands from 
flood. 

Israel has the institutional services to translate the 
results of the scheme into an action program. The 
project will be carried out in stages over a period of 
five years. Assistance comes from specialists to advise 
in the planning and direction of the preliminary inves- 
tigations and studies, in the design of special installa- 
tions and, to some extent, in the evaluation of results. 
The supply of instruments, equipment and materials 
not available in Israel and the payment of miscellane- 
ous expenses requiring foreign currency are included. 

The cost to Israel will be the equivalent of $350,000 
in local services, including departmental engineers and 
related technical personnel, labor, earth-moving and 
other machinery and materials. 


A dredge maintaining adequate water depth in Bangkok 
harbor. The survey seeks ways to reduce silting. 
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The Food and Agriculture Organization will serve 
as executing agency. 


In Poland and Thailand 


Poland is establishing a National Training Centre 
in productivity and supervisory techniques. 

A recent ILO mission to Poland estimated that there 
are now some 140,000 persons in the supervisory 
grades in Polish industry who could benefit by having 
specialized training in methods of improving labor out- 
put through using better supervisory and management 
techniques. In addition, there is an annual flow of some 
15,000 engineers, technicians and supervisory person- 
nel who enter Polish industry; because of the lack of 
adequate training programs, they, too, require further 
training. 

With the assistance of 1Lo, the Government of Poland 
is now preparing to establish a series of training centres 
in productivity and supervisory techniques to meet both 
the country’s short-range and longer-range needs in 
these fields. The Special Fund is asked to assist in 
establishing a national centre and residential training 
college. The centre and the college will train those who 
will eventually teach at the regional centres. They will 
also provide consulting services for Polish industry, 
undertake research and adapt local material for work 
at the regional centres, which will be financed out of 
local resources. 


The government’s contribution of the equivalent of 
$2,500,000 will cover rent, operating costs, local 
salaries and some equipment and furniture. The gov- 
ernment will assume full financial responsibility for 
the maintenance and operation of the centre after the 
Special Fund’s grant has expired. 

The International Labor Organization will serve as 
executing agency. 

Thailand is carrying out an investigation of the silt- 
ing conditions in the Bangkok bar harbor channel. A 
project will help in this and will supply a hydraulic 
model study to determine the most economical type of 
remedial works which would effectively reduce the 
shoaling problem. 

Annual dredging costs in the navigation channel now 
range from $1.75 million to $2.75 million annually. 
A total of $11 million equivalent was spent for this 
maintenance during the past four years and the esti- 
mate for the current year is $1.75 million. A solution 
needs to be found that will reduce the rate of silting 
in the channel and consequently the cost of mainte- 
nance. The project is a pre-investment type of study 
that should provide data for a decision by the govern- 
ment’s port authority as to the character and cost of 
remedial works to be undertaken for this purpose. 

The preliminary estimate for the work is that foreign 
exchange in the order of $600,000 may be required 
and, in addition, local costs to be borne by Thailand 
should be in the order of $250,000 equivalent. The 
government is willing to provide for the local expendi- 
ture and asks the Special Fund to provide for the 
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foreign exchange cost. The Bank is the executing 
agency. 


Technical University in Turkey 


Turkey is getting help for the Middle East Technical 
University. The student body is now somewhat over 
three hundred, of whom ten per cent are from outside 
Turkey. 

The university is at present operating in temporary 
buildings. Ten thousand five hundred acres of land 
have been acquired on the outskirts of Ankara as the 
campus site and plans are under way for the choice of 
architects to design the buildings. 

The assistance of the Special Fund will be confined 
to the school of architecture and to the departments 
of chemical, civil, electrical and mechanical engineering 
and will cover a period of four years. The teaching 
staffs will be strengthened by experts. Laboratory and 
other teaching equipment and books are to be provided. 
The largest amount will arrive after the completion of 
the new buildings. 

The contribution from the Special Fund will absorb 
and replace all assistance now received by the Middle 
East Technical University from the United Nations to 
the schools of architecture and the departments of 
chemical, civil, electrical and mechanical engineering 
under the Expanded Program of Technical Assistance. 
(The sum budgeted for these activities in the Expanded 
Program for 1959 is approximately $100,000.) 

The assistance of the Special Fund is conditional 
on a statement of intention on the part of the govern- 
ment that the annual budget of the university will be 
assured. Assistance by the Special Fund will further 


be conditional upon the passage of the appropriate 
legal instruments providing for the autonomy of the 
university, and the Fund will also have to be satisfied 
that the arrangements for the appointment of staff and 
for examinations were appropriate to ensure that teach- 
ing and examining at the university were at an adequate 
level. 

Until the university has permanent buildings, the 
equipment provided will be confined to items appro- 
priate for use in the temporary quarters and capable 
of being readily transferred subsequently. 

The executing agency is the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 


United Arab Republic 


The Special Fund will aid the United Arab Republic 
in carrying out a project to test drainage methods and 
practices suitable for the varying soil and water condi- 
tions in Egypt. The proposal is to carry out pilot studies 
and demonstrations in six to eight representative areas 
in the valley and delta of the Nile as a prelude to the 
widespread introduction of field drainage in the irri- 
gated tracts. 

Farmers have experienced loss of productivity large- 
ly due to field drainage being poor or entirely lacking 
in areas where they are unable for various reasons to 
connect their fields to the main drainage systems. 

The project is intended to determine drainage re- 
quirements both theoretically and empirically under 
varying soil and water conditions; to establish appro- 
priate and economic design and construction methods 
and to strengthen the organizational and administrative 
framework that is needed to introduce drainage on four 
million acres of land in the next twenty years. 

The government organization, the Ground Water and 


Architecture students in Middle East Technical University, Turkey. Fund will assist University whose practical 


studies include projects to meet the housing problem caused by mass migration to cities throughout the Middle East. 
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Drainage Investigation Inspectorate of the Ministry of 
Public Works, will be charged with the project. 

The estimated cost to the government would be the 
equivalent of one million dollars in the form of local 
services, including civil and mechanical engineers and 
technicians, labor, materials and fuel. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization will serve as 
the executing agency. 

Also in the United Arab Republic the Special Fund 
will help in carrying out assistance in a soil survey 
from aerial photographs. The survey will assist the 
government in selecting the areas to be reclaimed from 
the desert fringes surrounding the Nile Valley. 

Population in the Egyptian region is increasing at an 
annual rate of about 2.5 per cent and present indica- 
tions point to an increase in that rate. An expansion 
of the cultivable area and an intensification of produc- 
tion in the existing area under cultivation are therefore 
matters of considerable urgency. 

Studies to enable the selection of the most suitable 
land on the fringes of the desert available for reclama- 
tion, as well as for the intensification of utilization of 
land already under irrigation, must be based on a soil 
survey. In 1954 the government started a soil survey. 
However, to select the land to be developed out of a 
total area of two million acres and to give an order of 
priority for the development of the land selected would, 
through surveying on the ground, taking the govern- 
ment some fifteen years to complete, given its exist- 
ing resources. 

The preparation of a reconnaissance type soil survey 
would be accelerated through the use of aerial photo- 
graphs. The work will be undertaken by the Soil Sur- 
vey Section of the Ministry of Agriculture, which has 
laboratories and a small technical staff. This section is 
short of equipment, particularly appropriate vehicles. 
The government has requested experts in interpreting 
aerial photographs; experts specialized in laboratory 
techniques for soil analysis; fellowships for the study 
of soil surveying and land classification in desert areas; 
and equipment. 

The government contribution to the project would 
consist of the services of engineers and surveyors; lab- 
oratory technicians, mechanics and laborers; the pro- 
vision of lodging and transportation facilities in the 
field; and office and laboratory facilities. The govern- 
ment contribution is estimated at some $500,000 (L.E. 
200,000) over the four-year period. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization will serve as 
executing agency. 


Assistance for Yugoslavia 


Yugoslavia will be aided in establishing institutes for 
training instructors in a number of trades. 

The rapid rate of industrialization and the relatively 
low productivity of labor in industry have led the gov- 
ernment to place greater emphasis on training of both 
those already employed and those who are entering in- 
dustry for the first time. 

In the past six years, the International Labor Or- 
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ganization has had a program under which a large 
number of Yugoslav foremen have been sent abroad as 
“worker-trainees” in foreign factories. ILO also assists 
in the training of supervisors and managers in the 
Republic and Federal Centres of Management and 
Supervisory Training. Such programs, however, cannot 
deal with the large number of workers who need to be 
trained. The government has decided that, in order to 
increase facilities for vocational training, a network of 
vocational training schools should be established. This 
would permit an increased number of trained and 
skilled personnel to enter industry and the public serv- 
ices. It would also make more readily available facili- 
ties for the retraining of those already employed. Plans 
have been drawn up, based on the advice of interna- 
tional experts, to establish vocational training schools 
for those trades in which, at present, about half of the 
working population is employed. Before such a network 
of training centres can be established, those who would 
plan, organize and direct the program need to be 
trained, and centres for training instructors need to be 
set up and equipped. 

The Special Fund is to provide assistance in estab- 
lishing a central school and five functional institutes for 
training instructors. The functional institutes will be 
for metal, building, wood, commerce and agricultural 
machinery. The program will be administered by the 
Federal Institute of Productivity. 

These institutes will be created to train instructors: 
a training institute for metal workers attached to the 
Trade Association of the Metal Using Industries; a 
training institute for the building industry attached to 
the Federal Chamber of Construction Industries; a 
training institute attached to the Timber Industries 
Trade Association; a commercial institute for instruc- 
tors to train retail salesmen attached to the Federation 
of the Chambers of Commerce. 

There would also be established, within the Federa- 
tion of the Chambers of Agriculture, an agricultural 
training institute for instructors. 

The value of Yugoslavia’s contribution to the project 
during the four years of Special Fund financing would 
be in the neighborhood of the equivalent of $10 million. 

The International Labor Organization will serve as 
executing agency. 

All speakers at the Governing Council discussions 
indicated approval of the projects. Also mentioned 
favorably was the speed with which the Fund started 
operating. 

Members of the Governing Council, e‘ected by the 
Economic and Social Council on October 23, 1958, are 
Argentina, Canada, Chile, Denmark, France, Ghana, 
India, Italy, Japan, Mexico, the Netherlands, Pakistan, 
Peru, the United Arab Republic, the USSR, the United 
Kingdom, the United States and Yugoslavia. 

At its first session last January, the Governing Coun- 
cil elected José Serrano, Chile, as Chairman; Daniel A. 
Chapman, Ghana, First Vice-Chairman; and Johan 
Kaufmann, Netherlands, Second Vice-Chairman. They 
will serve throughout 1959. 
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Formula for Western Samoa 


A Pacific Trust Territory in Transition 


OR THE PEOPLE of Western Samoa, the South Seas 

trust territory administered by New Zealand, 1961 
promises to be a year of destiny. By December of that 
year the territory is expected to reach full statehood 
and become the first independent Polynesian state in 
the Pacific. 

A tentative timetable leading to the termination of 
trusteeship over the islands has been drawn up by the 
administering authority. This provides for the introduc- 
tion of Samoan cabinet government by October and a 
plebiscite later on to ascertain the wishes of the Samoans 
concerning the termination of trusteeship, the proposed 
constitution, and a treaty of friendship with New 
Zealand. 

Details of the draft timetable and other political 
measures envisaged were outlined in the report of a 
United Nations visiting mission which toured the terri- 
tory last spring (see page 21). 

The mission’s report, together with the annual report 
of the administering authority, was recently considered 
by the Trusteeship Council, which received assurances 
of New Zealand’s plans to make Samoan independence 
complete and unqualified. 

At the same time the administering authority has 
recognized the many problems inherent in creating a 
self-governing state in a country with scant experience 
of self-governing institutions. The Samoans have been 
promised New Zealand’s assistance. Emphasizing his 
Government’s intentions in this regard, A. D. McIntosh, 
New Zealand’s Secretary of External Affairs, told the 
Trusteeship Council that Samoa could be assured of 
his country’s assistance “in the future as in the past.” 
Mr. McIntosh stressed the bonds of friendship between 
the people of New Zealand and the Samoans. He de- 
clared: “Warm feelings of affection, friendship and 
esteem for Samoans who are such near kindred to New 
Zealand’s own Maori people—it is these feelings which 
will form the real basis of a future relationship between 
Western Samoa and New Zealand.” 

The New Zealand representative also informed the 
Council that New Zealand is willing to maintain respon- 
sibility for the islands’ defence. Western Samoa would 
not, however, be a party to any of New Zealand’s defence 
alliances unless it so wished; nor was it intended that 
provision be made for the creation of bases in Western 
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Samoa or the stationing of New Zealand troops there. 

Lying just below the equator and about 1,500 nautical 
miles northeast of New Zealand, Western Samoa is one 
of the most isolated of the trust territories. It is also 
the third smallest in area and population. Comprising 
two large islands, Savai’i and Upolu, and a number of 
smaller islands, the territory covers a land area of about 
1,130 square miles—slightly larger than the state of 
Rhode Island in the United States of America. 

Small cargo-passenger steamers maintain a fortnightly 
service between the islands and New Zealand, while 
flying boats, linking Samoa with Tahiti, Fiji and New 
Zealand, have further improved communications with 
the outside world. 


Four Hundred Villages 


With the exception of Apia, capital and main port, 
there are no towns in the territory. The people live in 
some four hundred villages near the coast or on rivers. 
They derive their livelihood from subsistence farming 
and fishing in the coral lagoons. They also cultivate 
some cash crops, including bananas, cocoa and copra, 
which are the main export crops. 

Record quantities of bananas and cocoa were ex- 
ported in 1958. The administering authority stated that 
this upsurge in export production was reflected in the 
territory’s improved financial position. 

The territory has one of the world’s fastest growing 
populations—estimated at 102,860 in 1958, with an 
average yearly increase rate of 3.1 per cent. At its 
present rate of increase, the population is expected to 
double itself in the next twenty years. Except for New 
Zealand’s Maoris, the Samoans are the largest branch 
of the Polynesian race and speak a Polynesian dialect. 

Living contentedly in their island homes where, ac- 
cording to modern research, customs date back to 
before 1000 B.c., the Samoans are extremely conserva- 
tive and cherish their old traditions. At the same time 
socially and, to some extent, economically, Samoan 
society has been able to absorb the external influences 
to which it has been exposed. The church is an integral 
part of village life. Almost every village has at least one 
large church. The Samoans cut copra to support their 
church and pay for their purchases at the trading 
station. 
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Politically, the transition from the old to more mod- 
ern ways has been far less smooth. For many reasons 
the territory has failed to obtain the internal political 
unity found in Tonga and various other parts of the 
Pacific. For Samoan society does not readily accept the 
dominance of a single leader. For the most part, the 
people live within a social system based on the aiga, 
or extended family group, which is headed by a matai. 
The latter is elected by the common consent of the aiga 
members and assumes the responsibility for directing 
the use of the family lands; he must care for the general 
welfare of the family group and represents it in the 
village or district councils. 

It may thus be seen that a Samoan village is an ex- 
tremely closely-knit group. Corporate activity is con- 
trolled by the council, or fono, of the matai, which 
meets frequently to consider all affairs calling for a 
wider control than that exercised by a single matai. In 
the council issues are debated thoroughly until a de- 
cision is reached by agreement, rather than by a majori- 
ty vote, deprecated by Samoan traditions. 

In the closely-knit social unit of the villages the un- 
titled men do most of the manual work and serve the 
matai. The womenfolk perform their specific tasks and 
through their many committees exercise a strong influ- 
ence on local affairs. 

The territory’s development has been greatly influ- 
enced by this unique social system. There is little want. 
The fruits of the land are shared by all, and the weak 
or infirm are well looked after by their family groups. 
Individual enterprise finds little encouragement. 

Thus, while Samoan society has been in continuous 
contact with Western civilization for more than a 
hundred years, the islands have largely retained their 
traditional society. Until August 29, 1914, the territory 
was administered by Germany. It was then occupied by 
New Zealand military forces. On May 7, 1919, the 
Supreme Council of the Allied Powers conferred a 
mandate for the administration of Western Samoa on 
His Britannic Majesty, to be exercised on his behalf 
by the New Zealand Government. In December 1946 
a Trusteeship Agreement for Western Samoa was ap- 
proved by the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
and New Zealand, as administering authority, formally 
committed itself to promote the development of the 
territory toward ultimate self-government. 


Mission’s Report 


A year ago, New Zealand suggested that in view of 
the possibility of the termination of the Trusteeship 
Agreement for Western Samoa within the next few 
years, a separate visiting mission should be sent to the 
territory with special terms of reference. The Trustee- 
ship Council subsequently appointed such a mission, 
which was asked to investigate and report as fully as 
possible “on the steps taken in the trust territory toward 
realization of the objectives set forth in Article 76b of 
the Charter .. .” 

The mission, which visited the territory during last 
March and April, was composed of the following mem- 
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The port of Apia has no deep-water wharves but light- 
erage service transports cargo from ship to shore. 


bers: Arthur S. Lall, of India (Chairman); Omar Loutfi, 
of the United Arab Republic; Jacques Koscziusko- 
Morizet, of France; and Sir Andrew Cohen, of the 
United Kingdom. The mission also held consultations 
with the New Zealand Government in Wellington. 

On arriving in the territory, the mission found that 
the “overriding preoccupation” of all sections of the 
community was with issues concerning the emergence 
of a Western Samoan state. In its report the mission 
noted that the Samoan legislative assembly had estab- 
lished a working committee to deal with the constitu- 
tional matters which remain to be settled before the 
territory becomes self-governing or independent and to 
draft a constitution for the future state. 
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The mission consequently devoted most of its atten- 
tion to constitutional matters, but also considered the 
economic situation and educational problems. Reporting 
on the economic position, the administering authority 
stated in its annual report that, largely because of the 
greatly increased production of bananas for export and 
the better prices for cocoa and copra, the territory’s 
financial situation greatly improved during 1958. 


Cabinet Government Soon 


In talks with the New Zealand Government the mis- 
sion was informed that cabinet government in Western 
Samoa would be introduced, with the approval of the 
Samoans, in October 1959, a year earlier than previ- 
ously intended. 

Under the new arrangement, a cabinet consisting of 
a Prime Minister and other ministers chosen from 
elected members of the legislative assembly would re- 
place the existing executive council presided over by 
the New Zealand High Commissioner and consisting 
only partly of elected ministers. The mission noted this 
development with satisfaction, since it gave the new 
system of cabinet government the chance to operate 
during a transitional period before self-government or 
independence. 

At present, the mission noted, forty-one Samoan 
members of the legislative assembly are elected by the 
Samoan population by a restricted suffrage under which 
only the matai are entitled to vote. There is approxi- 
mately one matai for every seven adult Samoans. 

Five members of the legislative assembly are elected 
by universal suffrage by the minority of persons of 
European status, the great majority of whom are part 
Samoan by race and have close family ties with the 
Samoan population. The working committee on self- 
government has made proposals for a common citizen- 
ship open to all inhabitants of Western Samoa, and the 
mission expressed the hope that a citizenship law should 
be enacted without delay. 

The mission noted, however, that this would not in 
itself remove the distinctions, for electoral purposes, 
between persons of European and Samoan status. It 
was pointed out that when persons pledge their alle- 
giance to a country it becomes difficult to maintain 
differences in status between them based on their racial 
origins. It recognized, however, that for the time being 
there must be certain distinctions in practice between 
those who are within and those who are outside the 
scope of the traditional pattern. 

Therefore, while calling for the abolition of the 
differences in status based on racial grounds, the mis- 
sion suggested that, in addition to the general matai 
roll, there should be a roll which should be called the 
non-matai roll on which all persons, of whatever racial 
origin, living outside the scope of the matai system 
should be entitled to register. 

The mission also suggested that certain fears of the 
minority concerning the security of their property rights 
might be met by the inclusion of provisions guarantee- 
ing human rights in the constitution. 
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With regard to the territory’s future relationship with 
New Zealand, the mission observed that Samoan leaders 
always intended that there should be a close and friend- 
ly relationship after the attainment of self-government 
or independence. 

The New Zealand Government informed the mission 
that it wished to carry out on behalf of Western Samoa 
only those functions which the Samoan authorities, on 
attaining independence, wished it to carry out. 

Both the Samoan representatives and the New Zea- 
land authorities considered that the future relationship 
between them should be in the form of a treaty of 
friendship, ratified after the attainment of self-govern- 
ment or independence by Samoa and containing specific 
provisions for the termination of the treaty, should 
either party desire it. 

Other administrative matters of common concern, 
they agreed, could be dealt with in some less formal 
manner. 


A Plebiscite 


The Samoan representatives suggested that a proposed 
plebiscite should put before the people of Western 
Samoa questions which would include the proposed 
treaty of friendship with New Zealand. 

The mission explained to the Samoan leaders and 
representatives that, because of the system of matai 
suffrage, it might be desirable to ascertain by means of 
a plebiscite the wishes of the people concerning ‘the 
future constitutional status of the territory, including 
any future relationship with New Zealand, as a basis 
for the termination of trusteeship. 

After due consultation, the Samoan leaders and rep- 
resentatives agreed that a plebiscite should be held in 
which all persons twenty-one years of age or older 
should take part and in which the people of Western 
Samoa would be asked whether or not they agreed to 
the termination of the Trusteeship Agreement and to 
the enactment of the proposed constitution and treaty of 
friendship with New Zealand. 

Noting that public opinion in Western Samoa was 
not unanimous on the question of terminating trustee- 
ship in the near future, the mission felt that it was for 
the Samoan people themselves, weighing the various 
circumstances, to decide. A plebiscite would settle 
beyond dispute the wishes of the Samoan people. 


Suggested Timetable 


In a final meeting with the New Zealand Government, 
the mission raised the question of the timing of future 
steps in the territory’s constitutional development. The 
New Zealand authorities advanced a timetable on the 
understanding that it was only tentative and subject to 
amendment. It had not yet been discussed with the 
Samoan authorities, the report noted. 

Once an agreed, though still tentative, timetable had 
been arrived at, the report said, the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment would keep the Trusteeship Council fully 
informed of any developments affecting it. Should it 
prove necessary to make major changes in the timetable, 

(Continued on page 48) 





Research efforts coordinated by wHo will 
be further developed in 1960. Above: 
technicians in a laboratory in Brazil. 
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Mental health is a subject for continuing study by 
WHO expert committees. Above: a home visit by a 
social worker among remote Swiss mountain villages. 





Environmental sanitation—one of the foundation 
stones of public health. Left: Cambodian villagers 
laying concrete rings as a lining for a new well. 
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by SIR JOHN CHARLES 


President Twelfth World Health Assembly 


An Enlarged Pattern of Activity 


The world wide malaria eradication cam- 
paign is carried out by national health 
administrations, often with WHO assistance. 
Below: testing mosquito resistance in Nigeria. 


Assembly’s President 
Assays 
World Health Progress 


te discussions at this twelfth World Health Assem- 

bly have shed light upon many subjects, but for a 
few brief comments I would select only a small group 
of projects which appeal to me because they seem to 
be fitting into that pattern of enlarging activity which is 
beginning to be foreshadowed for the World Health 
Organization. 

Research is to become, and rightly, a more conspicu- 
ous part of the work of the Organization. It is in accord 
with the trend of the times and of comparable develop- 
ments in contemporary governments and _ industrial 
undertakings that WHO should be seeking to establish a 
built-in research division, nevertheless mobile, which can 
enter the vast field of medical research. 

Let us not delude ourselves. What we are setting out 
to do is no more than a small contribution to the enorm- 
ous body of work in that field which is already in hand. 
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But if our contribution is of a special kind, if it seeks 
to fill in some of the gaps in communication and co- 
ordination, if it prospects some of the outstanding and 
uninvestigated problems more particularly pertaining to 
the public health, if, in brief, it acts as a catalyst, then 
it will have an influence altogether greater than its 
endowment; and the value of its assistance will be out 
of all proportion to the budget it will deploy. 

The bold and brilliant idea of malaria eradication 
was brought to the eighth Assembly in 1955. Maturer 
consideration of its mechanics and the realization of 
its inherent difficulties have made it a rather longer- 
term project which in the end will furnish a rich harvest. 
It has served as the forerunner of two other schemes of 
eradication — of smallpox and of leprosy — both of 
which will require smaller resources of men and money. 
Nevertheless, they will be of inestimable value to the 
health and happiness of the world. For this “triplex” of 
eradication schemes we would plead for fair winds and 
good progress, bearing in mind all the while that the 
price of lasting freedom from these diseases is continual 
vigilance. 

Environmental sanitation has received prolonged 
and detailed consideration at this Assembly. I would 
hesitate to describe it as a “phoenix arising from its 
ashes,” but of recent times it has tended to be relegated 
to the limbo of accepted and therefore of slightly neg- 
lected things. 

And yet environmental sanitation is one of the foun- 
dation stones of public health. Its principles were estab- 
lished by the Greeks, the Romans, the Egyptians and 
the Eastern world. 

But as so often happens, these principles were allowed 


A Summary of Action 


to move into the remoter chambers of men’s minds. 
Just as the discovery of the circulation of the blood by 
Harvey burst suddenly upon the seventeenth century, 
the discovery of the circulation of water supplies—the 
realization that the earth is not merely a sponge—burst 
again upon the sanitary-minded world of the nineteenth 
century. It produced that conflict of piped water sup- 
plies and sewage disposal which has again enlivened 
our discussions in the Program and Budget Committee. 

Coming from a country in which a century of effort 
was required to place us in our present favorable posi- 
tion, I am reminded of the title of my first Latin 
grammar—Gradatim, or step by step. Progress to- 
ward the ideal in this instance is necessarily slow but 
little by little it can be achieved. 

And the same applies to the other great enemy of 
environmental purity — atmospheric pollution, which, 
nevertheless, by the application of the same formula of 
gradatim can be mastered. 

This brings me to what I would regard as the heart 
of the matter. It is neither heretical nor derogatory to 
this great and tremendously beneficent World Health 
Organization to say that the primary responsibility of 
any health authority is to the advancement of the state 
of health of its own community. 

International cooperation is an adjuvant and not the 
prime mover in this matter of national public health. 
Self-help in the public health sense should commence 
at home—but there can be no objection to its immedi- 
ate extension beyond domestic boundaries. WHo in this 
connection is again the instrument of coordination and 
communication. 


by the World Health Assembly 








oo ACTIVITIES in medical re- 
search, intensified campaigns 
against diseases and leadership in an 
international effort to provide safe 
water supplies head the World Health 
Organization’s program for 1960. The 
program was approved by the twelfth 
World Health Assembly which con- 
cluded a three-week session in Geneva 
on May 29. 

The Assembly approved a regular 
budget of $16,918,700. Other fields of 
work will include the control of major 
communicable diseases such as tuber- 
culosis and leprosy and eradication 
campaigns against malaria and small- 
pox; expansion of work and research 
in the fields of virus diseases, nutrition 
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and health statistics; continuation of 
WHO activities in the traditional fields 
of quarantine, standardization of 
drugs, education and training of health 
personnel, and exchange of informa- 
tion. 

The Assembly at first rejected an in- 
vitation addressed to the World Health 
Assembly by the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly to organize, primarily 
on a national basis, an International 
Health and Medical Research Year, 
preferably in 1961, and to adopt meth- 
ods for intensifying international co- 
operation in this field. Later, however, 
the Assembly decided that this matter 
should be reconsidered at _ the 
thirteenth World Health Assembly 


next year. The Director-General and 
the Executive Board of the Organiza- 
tion are requested to continue to study 
it and present a full report at that 
time. 

The main objections made to the 
Health Year are that wHo has recent- 
ly embarked on an extensive and in- 
tensive program embodying practical 
steps to combat widely prevalent dis- 
eases such as malaria, tuberculosis, 
smallpox and leprosy, which will in- 
volve active international exchange of 
knowedge and experience regarding 
these and other diseases, including 
cholera, cancer, cardiovascular ail- 
ments and poliomyelitis. 

The programs represent a heavy 
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commitment of national and inter- 
national effort in health and medical 
research. 

The resolution also requests the 
Director-General of WHO to inform the 
forthcoming sessions of the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council 
and the United Nations General As- 
sembly of the decision taken. 


Intensified Program 


Earlier the Program and Budget 
Committee adopted a plan for an 
intensified program in medical re- 
search for 1960, to be financed in part 
by an increase of $500,000 in the 
Organization’s regular budget. 

In medical research WHO will con- 
siderably enlarge its activities to fill 
the gaps in coordination and commu- 
nication between research workers 
throughout the world. The main em- 
phasis will be on unsolved problems 
of importance for the advance of pub- 
lic health, including the conquest of 
communicable diseases. Particular at- 
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Periodic visits are important in public health nursing, as in 
Malaya’s training program (above) and in Argentina’s Chaco area. 


tention will be paid to the investigation 
of factors contributing to the incidence 
of heart disease and cancer. The As- 
sembly included a sum of $500,000 in 
the 1960 budget for this program and 
created a Special Account to receive 
contributions for international research 
work. 


In a resolution on water supply the 
Assembly recommended that countries 
give priority to providing safe and 
adequate water supplies to their popu- 
lations and mobilize all their resources 
to contribute to this end. Wuo is to 
provide leadership in a coordinated 
global program of community water 
supply and to provide technical and 
advisory services when so requested 
by governments. The Assembly stressed 
that safe and adequate water supplies 
are essential to the protection and im- 
provement of health and are indis- 
pensable for economic and social de- 
velopment. 


Commenting on the proposed pro- 
gram, Dr. Marcolino G. Candau, 








Director-General of WHO, said that 
“it is disheartening to record that in 
1959 in many major cities and their 
densely urbanized satellites many mil- 
lions of people are still dependent 
upon individual wells, springs or itin- 
erant purveyors for this life-giving 
commodity. Cities, ranging from two 
to seven or eight million people, not 
only fail to furnish water through 
pipes to households of several hun- 
dreds of thousands of their inhabitants, 
but even to those directly connected ~ 
to the systems they supply unsafe 
water, often on a rationed basis. This 
significant fact is often ignored in de- 


termining environmental sanitation 
programs. 
“The labor involved in drawing 


water and transporting it for a long 
distance, a task which often falls to 
the lot of the women, results in their 
virtual enslavement. Frequently as 
much as one half of their time, day 
after day, month after month, is taken 
up with this essential chore. A very 
simple calculation will show that there 
is no more efficient means of trans- 
porting water than by a pipe. A small 
pipe, one inch in diameter, will deliver 
in a day, without human effort, as 
much water as can be carried by 150 
women working steadily for eight 
hours. Even in the most advanced 
countries there are still great de- 
ficiencies,” Dr. Candau said. 


Although fifty-six countries and ter- 
ritories have suffered epidemics of 
smallpox within the past three years, 
WHO asserts that the disease can be 
eradicated by continuing mass vaccina- 
tion of the population until no further 
cases occur. The Assembly asked for 
intensive campaigns to rid the world 
of this disease, cure for which has 
been known for more than a century 
and a half. 


The Organization’s malaria eradica- 
tion program the Assembly found to 
be progressing well. But it noted that 
funds are lacking to finance WHO’s 
continuing leadership. Governments, 
industry, foundations and others were 
urged to join with wHo in eradicating 
malaria by contributing to the World 
Malaria Fund. 


Other decisions taken by the Assem- 
bly included enlarging the membership 
of the wHo Executive Board from 
eighteen to twenty-four. 


Dr. M. G. Candau was offered a 
renewal of his contract as Director- 
General of wuo for three years, until 
1963. He is to announce his decision 
before November 1. 


India’s Health Minister invited the 
Assembly to meet in 1961 in New 
Delhi. It was decided that in 1960 
the World Health Assembly would 
meet again in Geneva. 
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World Refugee Year 


Gains Wide Support 
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Prime Minister Macmillan of the United Kingdom opens his country’s drive for support of the World Refugee 
Year, voted last year by the General Assembly after being proposed by the delegation of the United Kingdom. 


-. psa for the World Refugee Year, a world-wide 

effort to focus attention on the problems of refugees 
and to encourage financial contributions for their solu- 
tion, is gaining momentum. 

World Refugee Year closes on July 1, 1960. Its 
aims, as recommended by the General Assembly on 
December 5, 1958, are to focus interest on the refugee 
problem and encourage additional financial contribu- 
tions from governments, voluntary agencies and the 
general public for its solution; and to encourage addi- 
tional opportunities for permanent refugee solutions, 
through voluntary repatriation, resettlement or integra- 
tion, on a purely humanitarian basis and in accordance 
with the wishes of the refugees themselves. 

His Holiness Pope John XXIII sent a special 
message to all Roman Catholics on June 28 calling 
attention to the opening of the year. Protestant and 
Orthodox Churches have similar plans. The Presidents 
of the World Council of Churches, which represents 


170 million Christians in twenty denominational groups 
in more than fifty countries, sent a message to 
be read from pulpits on June 28. Jewish communities 
made June 27 World Refugee Year Sabbath. 
Moslem and Buddhist leaders have issued appeals for 
prayer. 

Governments of forty-five countries have announced 
that they are participating, in many cases through 
national committees set up under the patronage of the 
heads of states. Many voluntary organizations, promi- 
nent church leaders and public figures are also making 
special efforts in behalf of refugees. 

In the United Kingdom, the country originally spon- 
soring the program in the United Nations, World 
Refugee Year was officially opened on June 1 at a 
ceremony by the Lord Mayor of London. The Prime 
Minister, Harold Macmillan, pledged £100,000 in addi- 
tion to the £100,000 already given by Her Majesty’s 
Government. The leader of the Opposition, Hugh 
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Gaitskell, and the leader of the Liberal Party, Joseph 
Grimond, also pledged their full support of the Govern- 
ment’s action. 

The United States will make a special contribution 
for the World Refugee Year of $1,630,000. The grant 
specifies that the High Commissioner allot some 
$700,000 to his own program, $200,000 to the Hong 
Kong government and $730,000 to the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migration to cover 
costs of transportation for refugees of European origin 
in the Far East. 

In Geneva, an International Committee for World 
Refugee Year has been formed by fifty-five non-govern- 
mental organizations, the majority of which are not 
normally concerned with work on behalf of refugees. 
This is understood to be the greatest number of 
voluntary agencies ever to unite in a single cause. 

The Council of Europe is sponsoring a traveling 
exhibit of paintings on refugee themes by famous living 
artists as well as television programs and the sale of 
first-day covers on the day of issue of new Council of 
Europe stamps. 

The United Nations Postal Administration is issuing 
a new slogan cancellation which will be put into use 
for the first time on June 29. The slogan will read 
“World Refugee Year, 28 June 1959—1 July 1960,” 
and will remain in use through August 31, 1959. 
Reporting on the regular refugee program, Auguste 


Statement by the Secretary-General 
on the Inauguration of World Refugee Year 


T has been estimated that some forty million 
men, women and children have become 
refugees since the end of World War II. Many 
—perhaps fifteen million—still are refugees 
and, of these, over two million still need some 
form of assistance from the United Nations. 
The continuing magnitude of this human 
problem led the United Nations General As- 
sembly last December to adopt a resolution 
calling for a “further world-wide effort to help 
resolve the world refugee problem” by pro- 
moting a World Refugee Year. The Secretary- 
General was requested to assist. 

I am happy to report that in response to this 
resolution, governments, voluntary organiza- 
tions and individuals around the world are 
joining hands to inaugurate World Refugee 
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R. Lindt, United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees, announced in Geneva on June 15 that the 
refugee camp population was reduced by seventeen per 
cent in the first four months of 1959. Mr. Lindt also 
said that refugees in Europe would soon no longer 
require visas for travel in countries which are members 
of the Council of Europe. 


In a report on refugees in the Far East, Mr. Lindt 
said that fifty-four aged and sick refugees left Hong 
Kong on June 13 for placement in homes and institu- 
tions in Denmark, France, Norway and Sweden under. 
arrangements negotiated by the Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees and financed 
by UNHCR, voluntary agencies and the governments 
concerned. The costs of transportation for this group 
are being borne by the Norwegian Refugee Council, 
which has made a special grant of 35,000 kroner 
(about $4,900) from the proceeds of its 1958 fund- 
raising campaign. 

Belgium will firmly settle 3,000 refugees now in 
camps in Austria, Greece and Italy. The plan envisages 
a refugee’s permanent resettlement through integration 
in the country of first asylum or through emigration to 
Belgium or other countries. 


New contributions were announced from France, 
Israel and Venezuela to the refugee aid programs of 
the High Commissioner. 























Year this month. Each participating country is 
planning its own program to help the refugees 
and some have already given definite pledges 
of money, a home, relief supplies, transporta- 
tion and other forms of aid. 

World Refugee Year cannot solve all refugee 
problems but during the next twelve months 
this special effort can help large numbers of 
refugees to reach a much-longed-for goal—to 
cease being a refugee—and can relieve the 
distress of others. With sufficient funds, com- 
plete solutions are possible for some groups 
of refugees. 

The problem of the refugee is a human prob- 
lem. The challenge of World Refugee Year is 
a humanitarian challenge. It is up to each of us 
to meet that challenge. 






Ten Years 





of Multilateral 


Skill-Sharing 
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Ten years ago, on August 15, 1949, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council adopted a resolution 
which provided the foundation for the United 
Nations Expanded Program of Technical As- 
sistance. The information contained in the fol- 
lowing ten-year review of the program consists 
of a partial text of a statement made on May 
20 by David Owen, Executive Chairman of the 
Technical Assistance Board, at a conference 
of non-governmental organizations held at 
United Nations Headquarters, and of excerpts 
from the introduction to the annual report 
of the Technical Assistance Board for 1958. 


Fagen Mr. Owen’s statement: . . . The diverse and 

effective machinery which the United Nations fam- 
ily has put in operation to meet the challenge of an 
economically divided world . . . has functioned, whether 
by necessity or by circumstances, well out of the spot- 
light of world attention. . 

The giving and the administration of technical assist- 
ance is, in itself, such an absorbing task that one has lit- 
tle time in the course of the average year for reflection. 
But this is a year in which we—and all of you—can 
well take a long and serious look back and count a few 
milestones, statistically and otherwise. Not ali that we 
see when we look back is good. But there is certainly 
more than enough on the positive side to satisfy the 
most pessimistic onlooker of a decade ago. 

The expanded program began as an experiment in 
the provision of technical skills on an international 


Experts, fellowship awards and equipment and supplies 
are the “arms” of the technical assistance program, 
along with training and study facilities. Aeronau- 
tical forecasters trained at a school conducted by 
ICAO and the Government help to keep flying safe in 
Ethiopia (top). At a rural health centre in Iraq, 
assisted by WHO, a public health engineer from Haiti 
(right) demonstrates coffeeshop sanitation techniques. 
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scale. With its creation, the word “multilateral” came 
into its own. But no one could guarantee the chances 
of success of a program run by and for many countries 
and administered through the facilities of what were 
then six different, autonomous international agencies. 

Since the point, early in our history, when govern- 
ments became aware of the facilities available to them, 
there has been no lack of demand for the services the 
program has offered. During the course of the years, 
140 countries and territories have requested and re- 
ceived help in some form or another, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of them having an estimated per capita 
national income of less than $150 a year. Through the 
voluntary contributions which we have received from 
governments every year, we will have spent by the end 
of 1959 over $235 million dollars to meet thousands of 
requests. Impressive as this figure may seem at first 
glance, it is well to remember that it has been far from 
sufficient to meet thousands of requests which we were 
not in a position to undertake. 

The “arms” of the technical assistance program are, 
as you know, the experts who are sent to different coun- 
tries, the fellowship awards which make it possible for 
nationals of the less-developed countries to train abroad 
and the modest allotments of equipment and supplies. 
Also cutting across these classifications are our numer- 
ous training institutions, regonal training centres, sem- 
inars and group study tours. 


There is no doubt that the backbone of the program 
consists of the more than 8,000 men and women who 
have been sent out as technical experts. In fact, it was 
estimated that last year seventy-five per cent of the 
resources of the program were used to send these peo- 
ple into the field. This is perhaps an appropriate mo- 
ment for me to say that I have never been entirely 
happy about the term “expert” and, I am sure, the 
majority of the technicians and advisers who have served 
under this label these many years feel much the same. 
Nevertheless, if the word is not altogether felicitous, 
the idea of an expert has had almost universal appeal. 
It appeals to governments, who are able to see tangible 
returns in the advice of an international civil servant, 
in his report or in the people he trains. It appeals to 
people the world over who see in the expert the embodi- 
ment of the modern-day missionary—something most 
of us would like to be for at least a short time. I can’t 
say enough about the experts who have served the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies in the past 
decade; individually and collectively, they have trans- 
lated a paper concept of international collaboration into 
a living reality, often in the face of difficult conditions. 

Some of our experts, it is true, have seen in this 
work the possibility of earning a useful living and con- 
tributing helpful services at the same time. But there 
have been many others who have given up the prospect 
of earning more in more comfortable conditions, who 
have had to leave their families or take them to the 
tropics and the deserts, simply because they could not 
resist the challenge of the program—the challenge to 
make use of their technical skill in places where it was 








most needed—the challenge to make a small but per- 
ceptible contribution toward raising the standard of 
living of their less fortunate fellowmen. 

I like to think of the experience of the construction 
engineer sent by the United Nations to one country in 
the Far East. After a considerable time spent super- 
vising the construction of a dam, he met with an acci- 
dent and was taken to a hospital in a city some ten 
miles from the project site. On their one day off, the 
local workmen—a large number of them—walked 
those ten miles in the heat of the sun to visit the 
“foreigner” in the hospital. When they got there, they 
couldn’t speak to him because of the difference in 
language, but they came so that he might know they 
appreciated what he had been doing. 

Over the years, we have had more than our share of 
dramatic stories to report, telling how international 
experts came into remote and primitive villages and 
virtually worked miracles among people who hadn’t 
the will or knowledge required to help themselves. As 
impressive as these works are, the accomplishments of 
those United Nations experts who come each morning 
to a desk in a government office or to a classroom or a 
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laboratory of a research institute need not take second 
place. Their work—perhaps unromantic but eminently 
productive—has contributed to the very foundations of 
economic and social development. They have helped 
train civil servants to bolster ineffectively-run national 
services; they have helped to organize statistical de- 
partments in countries where no one was quite sure of 
the dimensions of their resources and of their problems; 
they have prepared the teachers who will shape the 
younger generation in the now-less-developed coun- 
tries. In counting the “pluses” of the past ten years, 
these are the things that weigh most heavily in favor of 
technical assistance. 

The limitation on the achievements of experts is, 
however, that they may lack the necessary tangible 
example to illustrate their advice and instruction. A 
trainee in airport supervision should best have the 
experience of working at an airport that is already 
efficiently run. The ideal way to learn to make steel is 
to have the experience of participating in the operations 
of an established plant. The techniques of community 
development are best learned in a country which has 
successfully applied them. This is why the award of 
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LATIN AMERICA 





The Geographical Range 
Number Percentage 
of countries and of total 
territories assisted assistance 
1950-1958 provided 
Africa 35 9.5 
Asia and Far East 41 32.4 
Europe 18 7.8 
Latin America 
and the Caribbean 35 ara 
Middle East 11 20.3 
Interregional a 2.8 
140 100.0 











fellowships is such an important part of the expanded 
program and why the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies have awarded some 14,000 fellowships 
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thus far to the nationals of the less-developed countries, 
Some one hundred countries and territories have bene- 
fited from these awards, and almost that number have 
provided placement facilities for fellows. 

Like every phase of the program, fellowship awards 
have implications well beyond the purely technical. 
Last week I received a copy of a letter which had been 
sent to the Danish National Committee for Technical 
Assistance by a group of young Indonesian men who 
had trained in Denmark. They wrote of their great 
appreciation for what they had learned about marine 
navigation and how they intended to use this knowledge. 
They also wrote of how they had learned to like and to 
understand the people of their host country. The letter 
was written, incidentally, in perfect Danish. 

When one hears about economic aid, one likes to 
think in terms of stories like this, rather than of the 
administrative and organizational arrangements asso- 
ciated with Headquarters. These are relegated to a 
small corner of the public mind, to be unveiled only for 
periodic reassurances that they have not grown out of 
proportion to their importance. The fact remains that 
technical assistance needs an extremely sound admin- 


ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 
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istrative base, or its effectiveness will be blunted even 
before the first expert sets foot in the field. 

From 1950 to the present, therefore, we have done 
more than help countries: we have, in the process, 
grown as a program; we have matured as providers of 
technical assistance; we have refined such procedures as 
the planning of programs, the recruitment of experts, 
the handling of currencies, and the multitudinous tasks 
involved in the process of giving aid. To put it simply, 
we have ten years of experience in a field where experi- 
ence tells, and we begin our next decade in that much 
better position to cope with the needs of the govern- 
ments which seek our help. 

It was, in fact, the organizational and administrative 
problems that led well-informed observers to express 
some doubt several years ago. The future of the expand- 
ed program depended on the blending of the facilities 
of the Unied Nations and five, later eight, international 
agencies. As I said before, each was virtually autono- 
mous in its own field; headquarters were separated 
thousands of miles from each other; collaboration on 
one practical program was untried. As the years have 
gone by, most of the early growing pains of inter- 
agency cooperation have disappeared and working rela- 
tions have progressively become more effective and 
harmonious. Where we were once a group of organiza- 
tions, we are now a combined program in the true 
sense of the phrase. 

One should also remember that each of the special- 
ized agencies reflects the technical knowledge and the 
viewpoints of its own broad membership. The Food 
and Agriculture Organization, for example, brings to 
its share of the technical assistance program the ex- 
perience of eminent agricultural planners from the 
seventy or more countries which belong to that organ- 
ization. The same can be said for the other agencies. 
The structure of the expanded program does not seem 
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A town planning expert from Yugoslavia 
assisting the Burmese National Housing 
Board on several large building projects. 


Experts from Asia on a study tour of 
harbor installations and hydraulic power 
plants in the United States and Europe. 





as complex when one understands the wealth of under- 
standing and of knowledge which has been brought to 
bear on every phase of its operation. . . . 


Effectiveness of Program 


| age tact from the report of the Technical Assistance 

Board: . . . The expanded program has, of course, 
been only one program among many, working alongside 
and in cooperation with regional and bilateral pro- 
grams, as well as with the continuing regular programs 
of the United Nations and the specialized agencies 
themselves. Its unique characteristic has been that it 
has been able to respond, through the disciplines of its 
participating organizations, to requests in almost every 
technical field; and that in doing so, it has been able 
to bring to bear the technical knowledge and experi- 
ence of almost every part of the world. As the reports 
of the Board have shown year after year, the number 
of countries and territories assisted has grown con- 
siderably. At the same time, an increasing number of 
countries which receive help have themselves found 
it possible to offer some form of technical aid to their 
neighbors. What started as technical assistance has 
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proved to be “technical cooperation” on a world-wide 
scale. 

After ten years the effective day-to-day collaboration 
of the participating organizations of the Technical As- 
sistance Board in the field and at headquarters may 
be taken for granted. 

One of the most interesting trends during the last 
five years has been the increasing amount of technical 
assistance provided to dependent territories. In 1952, 
assistance amounting to $359,000 was given to thirty- 
four dependent territories. By 1955, the number of such 
territories assisted had increased to fifty, and the value 
of the assistance given had increased to $935,000. For 
1959 the approved program calls for an expenditure of 
$1,340,000 in non-self-governing and trust territories 
and, in addition, $1,521,000 for five of the areas previ- 
ously included in this category and which have now 
achieved their independence. .. . 

The program has always prided itself on its increas- 
ingly multilateral character. In its early years, a dis- 
proportionate number of experts came from relatively 
few industrialized countries, but this has changed sig- 
nificantly as the financial resources have broadened 
and as recruitment facilities have been strengthened. 
In 1950-51, three countries (the United States, the 
United Kingdom and France) provided over 50 per 
cent of the experts; in 1958 the proportion was 36 





per cent. The number of countries and territories from 
which experts were recruited rose from sixty-one in 
1950-51 to seventy-seven by the end of 1958. 

The record of fellowship awards and placement is 
not dissimilar from that described above. By the end 
of 1958, fellowship awards had been made under the 
expanded program to men and women coming from 
138 countries and territories. Here again the range of 
countries and territories providing hospitality and train- 
ing facilities for fellowship holders has widened as the 
program has developed. In 1950-51 the three countries 
—the United States, the United Kingdom and France 
—served as hosts to 46 per cent of the fellows, whereas 
in 1958 they gave hospitality to only 27 per cent. The 
number of countries and territories providing hospitality 
and training facilities increased from forty-five in 1950- 
51 to 107 by the end of 1958. 

Thus, the technical knowledge, experience and train- 
ing facilities of many of the less-developed countries 
themselves have proved to be an important asset, and 
their use has been one of the distinctive features of 
the program. Moreover, the possibility of responding 
flexibly to special linguistic and cultural requirements, 
to the need for particular background knowledge and, 
occasionally, to politically sensitive situations has con- 
tributed greatly to the effectiveness as well as to the 
acceptability of the work. 


A hides and skins specialist from the Netherlands (second from right), sent to 


India by FAO to help improve methods used in small village tanning industries. 





































































The growth of the program and extension of its 
activities to a wide range of countries and territories 
has been made possible by an almost year-by-year 
increase in financial contributions from governments. 
For the first eighteen months of the program (1950-51), 
fifty-four governments contributed $20,036,200. For 
the year 1952, sixty-five governments contributed 
$18,797,200. Since then the number of contributing 
governments has increased to eighty-five, and the total 
amount contributed has risen to $31,307,200 for the 
year 1958. By the end of this year, the grand total 
will reach $235 million. 
The year-by-year record is as follows: 





Per cent 
Number of Amount increase over 
Year contributors contributed previous year 
1950-51 54 $20,036,200 (6.1) 
1952 65 18,797,200 18.7 
1953 69 22,320,700 18.7 
1954 71 25,020,600 12.1 
1955 71 27,666,200 10.6 
1956 fa 28,829,100 4.2 
1957 84 30,830,400 6.9 
1958 85 31,307,200 Ma 


These figures record a modest rate of growth, and 
it is interesting to note that, if maintained at its average 
level, it would bring the resources of the expanded 
program to $50 million in six years. In the early years 
the expanded program was dependent for about 60 
per cent of its resources on its largest contributor— 
the United States. As the years have gone by, this 
percentage has fallen to 45 per cent in 1958 and to 


An Indian UNESCO expert and a local artist printing 
audio-visual posters by silk screen in the Sudan. 
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40 per cent in 1959. Meanwhile, contributions from 
other governments have risen appreciably, from $7.4 
million in 1952 to $17.2 million in 1958. ... 


The Future Outlook 


The expanded program of technical assistance now 
stands on the threshold of another decade. During the 
last ten years, its services have proved themselves to : 
be increasingly well adapted to the needs of less- 
advanced countries and territories seeking help in the 
development of their economic and human resources. 
Its effectiveness as an instrument of international, as 
well as inter-agency, cooperation has been demon- 
strated. At the same time, valuable experience has been 
gained concerning the planning of projects, the selection 
of experts and fellows, the coordination of effort and 
the avoidance of the now obvious pitfalls which beset 
the path of all who engage in technical assistance. 
Moreover, the main lines of possible development have 
been laid down. 

It has to be admitted, however, that no more than 
a beginning has been made, and that a formidable task 
lies ahead. For years to come the spectacle of poverty, 
hunger, disease, ignorance and social misery is likely 
to remain a challenge to the creative energies of nations 
and to their capacity for cooperation through inter- 
national institutions. These evils will not yield readily 
to the forces which have so far been mobilized against 
them. This conquest calls for even greater national 
effort in the developing countries themselves and for 
an international effort involving a new order of mag- 
nitude of financial support. The creation of the Special 
Fund is a modest step in the reinforcement of inter- 
national help for the less-developed countries, but the 
financial resources now at the disposal of the Special 
Fund and the expanded program, taken together, fall 
far short of what is needed to cover must urgent, im- 
mediate and well-defined requirements in their present 
fields of activity... . 





(The report went on to explain that because financial 
contributions to the expanded program have fallen off, 
a six per cent reduction in the earmarking of funds 
allocated to participating organizations has been neces- 
sary for 1959, and aggregate field planning targets have 
been reduced five per cent for 1960, even more for 
many countries.) 


It may be hoped that when-the discouraging facts 
concerning the present financial position of the ex- 
panded program become generally known to govern- 
ments, an increase in contributions will ensure that the 
now envisaged reduction in the volume of technical 
assistance in 1960 can be avoided and that at least a 
small increase in activity will be possible. Looking 
ahead over the next few years, it would surely not be 
too extravagant to hope for a gradual increase in the 
financial resources of the program to the level of $50 
million a year. The consequences of such an increase 
to the effectiveness of the work would be out of all 
proportion to the relatively small sums involved. 
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Text of an address by Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold before the Academic 
Association of the University of Lund 
at Lund, Sweden, on May 4, 1959. 


ASIA, AFRICA ann THE WEST 


— the beginning of a new synthesis 


ly one of the capitals of the Orient—one of the small- 

est and least accessible ones—I had a conversation 
recently which happened to turn on questions of re- 
ligion. This happens often in that part of the world. 
All about us, there was a row of pagodas from different 
centuries, and life was strongly colored by the position 
of the city as a Buddhist shrine. But the representative 
of the country with whom I was talking said that for 
many Buddhism was hardly more than a thin cloak 
over animism. He added: “But what is there for you 
as a Scandinavian to say? Think of Knut Hamsun or 
Selma Lagerlof!” 

The story may serve as a starting point for some 
thoughts about the confrontation of East and West in 
present-day international life, and the problems posed 
by this confrontation. No matter how overwhelming 
other world problems may appear to us because of 
their proximity, it is possible that the future will attach 
greater importance to the rebirth of Asia and Africa 
in the historical evolution of the present epoch than 
to the questions now uppermost in the news. 

The little anecdote has many illuminating points, 
important to an understanding of the situation. It offers 
an instance of how much an educated Asian may know 
of Western culture—far more than the Westerner 
generally knows about that of Asia. At the same time, 
the reaction is typical of the matter-of-fact way in 
which references to religion may be made by leaders 
in a part of the world where, without exception, religion 
is still a dominant political factor. Another aspect 
worth noting is the one apparent in the semi-ironical 
equating of spiritual development in East and West. 
Finally—even though the anecdote shows this only 
indirectly—conversations like this one offer striking 
proof of how openly a discussion can be conducted 
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between a Westerner and today’s spokesmen of Asia 
or Africa. We have advanced far beyond the world 
once mirrored by Kipling or Sven Hedin. 

To understand the present situation and to see the 
future in the right perspective, it is useful to go back 
in history a bit. In doing so, the limits set for a speech 
like the present one, of course, force me both to 
generalize and to simplify the argument. 

In today’s perspective, the Europe of the early nine- 
teenth century appears as a tightly closed cultural world, 
highly developed but essentially regional in character. 
Goethe’s “universality” was combined with a firm con- 
viction of the supremacy of the European man of 
culture, a supremacy which erected invisible walls 
around his spiritual life in relation to other parts of 
the world. 

As time went on and the military and political in- 
fluence of Europe was extended further and further in 
Asia and Africa, this conviction of supremacy found 
increasingly concrete—and increasingly simple—expres- 
sions. In many cases, it came to be represented by 
persons whose only superiority over those they had to 
deal with lay in the power they had back of them. 
Nobody should minimize the admirable achievements 
frequently attained by the colonizers of the nineteenth 
century. But nobody should forget that colonization 
reflected a basic approach which may have been well 
founded in certain limited respects, but which often 
mirrored false claims, particularly when it touched on 
spiritual development. Applied generally, it was un- 
tenable. 

One consequence of the basic approach in the un- 
folding events of the nineteenth century was that contact 
with the Asian and African peoples did not break down 
the closed character of Western European culture. 
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Other peoples were approached from points of depar- 
ture which made it very difficult to assimilate what 
they, in turn, had to offer. The ethnologist, the geog- 
rapher or the religious scholar could impart his findings, 
but these largely remained exotic information of interest 
to experts alone, not integrated into the mainstream of 
culture. Such integration is difficult in any case. In 
this setting, it was made almost impossible. To make 
it a reality required an intellectual humility and an 
open-minded set of values, which came about only 
when European man was shaken in his self-confidence 
and saw the walls around his closed world crumble 
before the pressure of new forces which Europe itself, 
in large part, had called into being. 

To a Westerner of a later generation who is facing 
today’s Asia and Africa, it is a useful exercise to go 
back to the works about these areas written by dis- 
tinguished Europeans whose mental attitude was shaped 
in the main before the First World War. What strikes 
one in the first place, perhaps, is how much they did 
not see and did not hear, and how even their most 
positive attempts at entering into a world of different 
thoughts and emotions were colored by an unthinking, 
self-assured superiority. 

The First World War brought the world across the 
Atlantic into the picture in earnest. The Second World 
War opened the door for Asia and Africa. Between 
the wars, Europe passed through a period in which 
old forms and norms were dissolved. Nineteenth-cen- 
tury Germany existed no more. In the fields of politics 
and culture, the other European great powers under- 
went parallel changes. The whole closed European 
cultural circle was broken up in a reappraisal of all 
values. 

Many of us have had contact with the European 
world of the fading nineteenth century—the typical 
attitudes of which have, of course, reached far into 
our own—and then experienced the breakdown of the 
European circle of culture, spiritually, politically and 
geographically, finally seeing at least the beginning of 
a new synthesis on a universal basis. Depending on 
temperament and background, reactions to this evolu- 
tion may vary. One may reach back for the imagined 
calm of the closed world. One may find one’s spiritual 
home in the very disintegration and its drama. Or, one 
may reach ahead toward the glimpse of the synthesis, 
inspired by the dream of a new culture in which there 
is achieved, on a level encompassing the whole world, 
what once seemed to have become a regional reality 
in Europe. 

He who chooses the latter course will be disappointed 
if he believes the task to be easy or the goal close. But 
he can count on the richest satisfaction in meeting 
different spiritual traditions and their representatives if 
he approaches them on an equal footing and with a 
common future goal in mind. He will also find rich 
satisfaction in the progress he will note in the direction 
of a human community which, while retaining the 
special character of individuals and groups, has made 
use of what the various branches of the family of man 


have attained along different paths over thousands of 
years. 

I have tried to outline the evolution from a West 
European point of view. The form of my statements, 
however, has naturally been colored by such experiences 
as that illustrated by the opening anecdote. Let me 
return to that story for a moment. 

The man I was talking to was deeply conscious of 
the unsatisfactory economic and social conditions in 
the country he represented. He was also aware that its 
spiritual life might appear primitive, measured against 
the severe yardstick offered by Buddhism in its pure 
forms. But he did not apply such a yardstick. He saw 
and respected the view of life held by the people. He 
did not find it basically inferior to views of life which 
he had encountered in prominent representatives of 
European culture. And he certainly did not see it as 
any reason whatever for his own people to remain in 
the economic and social state which prevailed in the 
country even after many decades of Western coloniai 
rule—with the progress these were said to have meant. 
What he asked for his people and his country was 
cooperation with others, based on solidarity and mutual 
respect, without any false distinctions between cultures 
or races, with gratitude for what Europe had done, 
but also with a critical eye toward all unfounded claims. 

What I have now said about the meaning of the 
words I quoted is not based on any direct statements 
made at the time. Explanations were unnecessary. The 
interpretation of the answer is my own, but it has a 
firm basis in what I have learned through years of 
intimate contact with representatives of the Asian and 
African peoples. 


Solidarity the Key 


I used the word solidarity. It is a key word in this 
connection, and to me it is the answer to the irritable 
questions and reactions which are still sometimes forth- 
coming from those who have entrenched themselves in 
the past and view almost as a traitor any European 
who does not weep over the receding power of Europe. 

The health and strength of a community depend on 
every citizen’s feeling of solidarity with the other citi- 
zens, and on his willingness, in the name of this 
solidarity, to shoulder his part of the burdens and 
responsibilities of the community. The same is of course 
true of humanity as a whole. And just as it cannot be 
argued that within a community an economic upper 
class holds its favored position by virtue of greater 
ability, as a quality which is, as it were, vested in the 
group by nature, so it is, of course, impossible to 
maintain this in regard to nations in their mutual 
relationships. 

I believe that no anthropologist nowadays would say 
that the various branches of the family of man represent 
fundamentally different potentialities for contributions 
and development in various fields of intellectual and 
material activity. If I may speak on the basis of my 
own experience, which in one way is of course limited, 
but in another very extensive, I would say that for my 
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part I have not been able to discover any such 
differences. 

We thus live in a world where no distinct inter- 
national group—any more than a national group—can 
claim superiority in mental gifts and potentialities of 
development. What may in practice seem to point in 
another direction is explained by the vast differences 
which have prevailed in opportunity to bring the gifts to 
fruition and expression. Those democratic ideals which 
demand equal opportunities for all should be applied 
also to peoples and races. 

In these circumstances, it appears evident that no 
nation or group of nations can base its future on a 
claim of supremacy. It is in its own interest that the 
other groups have opportunities equal to those it has 
had itself. To contribute to this is an act of solidarity 
which is not only good for the whole but, in the long 
run, redounds to the advantage even of those who take 
the action. It means that leadership is substituted for 
power—leadership both in giving other peoples their 
chance and in assisting them, without issuing commands, 
to find the best way to develop their spiritual and 
material resources. 


Experiment Must Succeed 


On a modest level and to an all-too-small extent, 
the Organization I represent is working in the direction 
I have indicated. It is based on a philosophy of soli- 
darity. It attempts to convey to the less favored nations, 
in the first place, knowledge, but also material resources 
which will give them the chance for a development and 
position corresponding to their potentialities. It tries to 
find forms in which the ancient nations which are now 
gaining or have gained their freedom may find their 
new place without frictions. It accords them all an 
equal voice in the councils, independent of race, history 
and physical or economic power. The latter respect 
is one in which, in particular, one encounters a skepti- 
cism similar in nature to that which once formed an 
obstacle to universal suffrage. One may be conscious 
of the hazards of such an experiment and yet be con- 
vinced that it is necessary and has to be carried out. 
In this case, the experiment must succeed. To achieve 
this, those who work for the new synthesis must not 
deny or question the principles on which it must be 
based. 

To an increasing extent, experts from the West have 
gone out to the new nations in Asia and Africa to help 
the governments in different posts. In this, they have 
embarked on a career entirely in the spirit of the age, 
and one which belongs to the future. I hope that from 
Sweden, and indeed from this university, men and 
women will go out into the world in the various forms 
which are available, not as some kind of missionaries 
either for the West or for a world community, but in 
order to serve, by practical work, the evolution toward 
the synthesis which is on the way. 

They can do it, aware of the riches of the cultural 
heritage which is theirs and of all that Europe stands 
for, but they should do it in awareness, also, that the 
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best and soundest way to perpetuate this cultural heri- 
tage is to meet other peoples and other cultures in 
humble respect for the unique gifts that they, in turn, 
have offered and still offer to humanity. 

They should realize that it is a sign of the highest 
culture to be really capable of listening, learning and 
therefore also responding in a way which helps the 
less favored ones; while it is a privilege reserved for 
the half-educated who is unaware of his limitations 
to be a poor listener with a feeling of his own false 
superiority. Leadership—the word I have used to 
designate what may come instead of superior power— 
is a dangerous word if one does not keep in mind that 
the most influential leaders in the European cultural 
evolution were askers of questions, like Socrates or the 
carpenter’s son from Nazareth. 

Much has to be overcome by a Westerner choosing 
the road I have here spoken of, not only within him- 
self but also within those he is serving. I believe what 
I have said to be enough concerning those problems 
of his own he has to solve in facing the East in inter- 
national cooperation. A few words more may be in 
order concerning the difficulties the Asian or African 
encounters in the same confrontation. 

On the simplest level he comes up against the diffi- 
culties that are unavoidable when poverty and relative 
opulence are confronted with each other. A needy 
person who knows that assistance is given in a spirit 
of solidarity, and knows that he can put it to such use 
that he will one day be able to repay it even in kind, 
may still find difficulty in avoiding a feeling of depend- 
ence and a distrust of the motives and attitudes of the 
helper. The same man I quoted before also said: “I 
suppose you realize that it may be more difficult to 
receive assistance than to give it?” This situation be- 
comes doubly serious if those in need of help take 
justifiable pride in what their own nation has achieved 
but have a feeling, only too often well-founded, that 
its value is not realized by the other party. 

A related difficulty is created by the differences in 
the scales of values. In the eyes of the East—and 
perhaps in actual reality—the overwhelming technical 
progress which is the mark of the West has marked 
us more than we ourselves realize. The Asian admires 
the material achievements of the West, he knows what 
they may mean for the improvement of living condi- 
tions in his own world, and he is anxious to make use 
of their results. But he is not willing to pay for the 
improvement by changing his way of life in a manner 
which may seem to him as an unavoidable concomitant 
of technical progress but as incompatible with the spirit 
and traditions of his own people. 

Poverty is relative. When life has been made safe 
and elementary needs filled, people are hardly made 
happier by being exposed to influences creating needs 
which fundamentally are foreign to them and tend to 
grow more rapidly than new means of satisfying the 
needs can be created. This is no argument for the 
contentedness of the poor as it was worshipped in the 
Victorian fairy-tale world. Nor is it a question of the 
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poverty which is borne with equanimity because it is 
shared by all. What we must remember in this connec- 
tion is that strong and living spiritual traditions in the 
Afro-Asian world still make for an approach to life 
and its blessings which vouchsafes happiness on a level 
where we would speak of misery. The obligation of 
all of us, and of the international community, to give 
economic security and raise the living standards for 
those two thirds of humanity who live close to the level 
of starvation, or below it, is inescapable. But the 
representative, for instance, of the Buddhist world is 
more conscious than we are of how true it is, even in 
the most elemental context of everyday life, that man 
lives not by bread alone. 

Finally, there are difficulties explained by the fact 
that we are still very close to the epoch when the West 
lived happily in its feeling of superiority, thus innocently 
creating a corresponding uncertainty in minds and 
hearts of representatives of other cultural regions. For 
an Asian or an African, it may be difficult to enjoy 
the spiritual heritage of the West without a sense of 
cleavage which may be pushed all the way to rootless- 
ness, or without an uneasiness as though in the face 
of treason, while the Westerner, from his point of view, 
may widen his cultural range and absorb other tradi- 
tions without corresponding tensions. Here we meet 
what may be the most serious of the obstacles to be 





surmounted. Can we solve the problem without, as it 
were, growing out of it, the way we do when the same 
kind of difficulties occur in our personal lives? Here, 
the greater responsibility rests on him who believes he 
is the stronger. 

I once knew a man from Asia of the highest culture. 
Educated at European universities during and after 
the First World War, he was at the Great Divide in 
the evolution I have spoken of. He once told me how, 
in his early youth, he lived with and loved the Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam. He thought he had made the 
original text entirely his own, until he came to Britain 
and became acquainted with Fitzgerald’s translation. 
Then, this in turn became—in the academic surround- 
ing that began to transform him—his “real” Rubaiyat. 
He returned home, however, and again found Omar 
Khayyam’s poems such as he had once made them his 
own. The pendulum kept swinging, and, he concluded, 
“even today I do not know which Rubaiyat is mine, 
Omar’s or Fitzgerald’s.” 

The story needs no comment. Figuratively, there 
are still millions upon millions who do not know which 
Rubaiyat is theirs, Omar’s or Fitzgerald’s. We must 
reach the day when they, and all of us, can enjoy in 
common the Rubaiyat and the fact that we have it both 
in Omar’s and in Fitzgerald’s version. 
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The common market is expected to give the 

A entire region broader trade opportunities. At 
ECLA’s eighth session, one of the main topics 
was how best to attain this hoped-for goal. 





Preparing for a 
Latin American 


Common Market 


bie first concrete step toward a common 
market for the entire region was taken at 
the United Nations Economic Commission for 
Latin America. It marked the culmination of 
years of work on the plan. 

The Commission, meeting in Panama from 
May 14 to 23, unanimously approved a resolu- 
tion providing that a committee of experts be 
set up to draft an agreement establishing the 
common market. The drafting committee, ac- 
cording to the resolution, is to meet before 
February 1960. 

Among other decisions was the provision for 
arrangements for assistance to Latin American 
governments through a special advisory group. 

The Commission made recommendations on 
the coordination of government economic plan- 
ning and standardization of statistical and bud- 
getary techniques and procedures and of cus- 
toms and tariff nomenclature. 
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In addition to various resolutions 
designed to help Latin American coun- 
tries improve and expand existing in- 
dustries, other recommendations em- 
phasized the need to prepare, from a 
regional point of view, for the ex- 
ploitation of new activities, such as 
the steel and petrochemical indus- 
tries. The ECLA secretariat was re- 
quested to intensify studies of natural 
resources, particularly in the hydro- 
electric field. Decisions taken during 
the session stressed the need to im- 
prove techniques and outmoded insti- 
tutions, such as some present forms 
of land tenure and labor contracts, 
in order to enable farmlands to keep 
up with the demands of growing popu- 
lations and rising standards of living. 

As a prologue to the plenary meet- 
ings, the Commission’s Trade Com- 
mittee met three days before the be- 
ginning of the ECLA session to review 
the findings of a working group previ- 
ously set up to explore the structure 
and provisions of the common market 
agreement, The working group’s rec- 
ommendations were submitted earlier 
this year to the interested governments. 

The Trade Committee, composed of 
ECLA’s twenty-four members -— the 
twenty-one American republics and 
France, the Netherlands and_ the 
United Kingdom—was set up in 1955 
to promote inter-Latin American trade 
by tackling practical problems, par- 
ticularly inter-Latin American pay- 
ments policy and specific problems 
affecting trade. 

At its eighth session, the Commis- 
sion had before it the reports and 
recommendations of the Trade Com- 
mittee and the Central Banks Working 
Group, which was set up to study the 
possibility and the best way of gradu- 
ally establishing multilateral payments. 


The Common Market 


The debates at Panama focused not 
on whether or not there should be a 
common market—there was unani- 
mous agreement on that—but on how 
best to reach that goal. 

Delegates to the session, according 
to ECLA’s report to the Economic and 
Social Council, based their views that 
a common market should be estab- 
lished as soon as possible on such 
considerations as the possibility of a 
broader market for Latin American 
goods and greater opportunity for 
import substitution. 

The debate made it clear that both 
the current payments position of most 
Latin American countries and their 
export prospects make a higher degree 
of specialization at the regional level 
imperative. Broader markets for cer- 
tain industries were termed essential. 


Some delegations from the southern 
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countries of South America, which 
had recently begun negotiations for 
partial integration, believed that sub- 
regional agreements could pave the 
way for the common market, particu- 
larly if they were provisional and 
based on general principles common 
to all Latin America. 

Others held that partial agreements, 
whether among groups of countries 
or economic groups, could hamper the 
establishment of a common market, 
as they could consolidate certain in- 
terests and set in motion economic 
forces tending to build up isolated 
blocs. 

Countries participating in such par- 
tial groups, moreover, might well pre- 
fer to have other countries join their 
agreement as a step toward the com- 
mon market, they declared. That 
would conflict with the determination 
of some governments not to become 
parties to any treaty in the negotia- 
tion of which they had not participated 
from the beginning. 

Some other delegations favored the 
establishment of a complete common 
market from the outset, maintaining 
that such a step would be consistent. 
at the transition stage, with sectoral 
agreements. 

Several delegations proposed that a 
sub-committee of governmental repre- 
sentatives be appointed to prepare a 
draft treaty in cooperation with the 
secretariat on the basis’ of the work- 
ing group’s reports and of the state- 
ments made at the Trade Committee’s 
second session. Such a project would 
have had to be presented to the gov- 
ernments by the end of July and 
subsequently considered by the Trade 
Committee, which could have met for 
the purpose in September. 

In order to bridge differing views, 
the proposal was amended. Unani- 
mously approved, its terms provide 
that a group of experts appointed by 
the governments shall meet not later 
than February 1960 to prepare a 
draft agreement on the establishment 
of the common market. 


The discussion revealed that, al- 
though certain governments were in 
a position to establish the common 
market shortly, the prevailing opinion 
was that each country should care- 
fully analyze every aspect of the 
undertaking before considering a 
treaty, with sufficient time allowed for 
governments and public opinion to 
form definitive views. 


Payments 


The Commission took note of the 
report of the second session of the 
Central Banks Working Group, par- 
ticularly of the parts relating to the 
establishment of a system for the 
multilateral compensation of bilateral 





balances as a first step toward a multi- 
lateral payments union. 

One of the delegations and one of 
the specialized agencies expressed the 
view that it seemed unwarranted to re- 
gard a payments union as essential to 
the operation of the common market. 
Such an instrument, they believed, 
might help to promote bilateralism and 
might lead to exchange control sys- 
tems. 

Some delegations—and the secre- 
tariat shared this view—pointed out 
that a payments union would in fact 
lead to multilateral payments, elimi- 
nating bilateralism. There was, there- 
fore, no reason why such a union 
should make exchange permit systems 
neceessary. Convertibility, accompa- 
nied by severe import restrictions, had 
been introduced by some Latin Ameri- 
can countries. The credits that a pay- 
ments union could make available to 
members would enable countries hav- 
ing severe import restrictions to re- 
move them without foreign currency 
losses, thereby contributing to the 
liberalization of trade and to effective 
multilateralism. 


Problems and Policies 


In considering the main problems 
of Latin American economic develop- 
ment, the Commission’s discussions 
centred on the limiting of capital 
which might be caused by the slow 
rate of growth in traditional exports. 
The solution, it was recognized, would 
have to be sought in import substitu- 
tion within the framework of the 
common market and in new exports to 
the industrialized countries. 

Another limiting factor said to 
affect development was the slow 
growth of agricultural output and pro- 
ductivity, both of which had increased 
more rapidly in the industrialized 
countries than in Latin America. 

The Commission also considered 
that the incompatibility of govern- 
ment machinery with development 
needs is a further handicap, as it en- 
courages the adoption of improperly 
coordinated economic measures. 

Another point stressed was that the 
kind of assistance which the secretariat, 
in cooperation with other United Na- 
tions departments and the specialized 
agencies, had given governments in 
various fields, including the pulp and 
paper industries and Central American 
integration, should be extended to eco- 
nomic development programing. 

The Commission adopted a reso- 
lution pointing out that the great 
efforts being made by the Latin Ameri- 
can countries to promote and put into 
practice economic development poli- 
cies have been hampered mainly by a 
lack of basic research, inadequate pro- 
graming machinery and procedures 
and insufficient specialized personnel. 
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In view of the fact that the train- 
ing courses conducted by the secre- 
tariat have in part helped to solve 
some of these difficulties, the Com- 
mission noted with satisfaction the 
initiation of activities by the economic 
development advisory group organized 
by the secretariat and TAO and ex- 
pressed great interest in the continua- 
tion of that type of activity. 

The delegations were seriously con- 
cerned by the deficiencies in the 
methods of government budget prep- 
aration and presentation. Exclusive 
attention, it was pointed out, was 
usually given to legal and supervisory 
requirements. Budgets should be used 
as development programing instru- 
ments, delegates said. 

In a resolution pointing out that in 
most Latin American countries a sub- 
stantial proportion of total annual in- 
vestment is made through the public 
sections, the Commission took note 
with satisfaction of plans by the 
United Nations Fiscal and Financial 
Branch and the ECLA secretariat to 
hold a seminar on budget presentation 
and preparation and recommended 
that the secretariat study ways of 
adapting the best budgetary practices 
to Latin American conditions and of 
training government officials con- 


cerned with budgetary work. 
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Cerro Bolivar, a mountain peak in Venezuela, is one of the world’s richest sources of ore. 


Various delegations expressed con- 
cern about the effects on economic de- 
velopment of the limited supply of 
skilled labor. The Commission adopt- 
ed a resolution recommending the 
secretariat to consider, in collabora- 
tion with other international organiza- 
tions, a project to estimate skilled 
labor requirements and the training 
resources available. 

Observing that the shortage of 
skilled labor is closely related to edu- 
cation, the Commission recommended 
that governments support UNESCO’s 
major project for extending free com- 
pulsory primary education in Latin 
America. 


Technical Assistance for 
Economic Development 


A report by the United Nations 
Commissioner for Technical Assist- 
ance called attention to the most note- 
worthy events in the field since ECLA’s 
seventh session—greater efficiency of 
technical assistance services, reflected 
in the marked increase in programs 
financed with trust funds; establish- 
ment of the United Nations Special 
Fund for economic development and 
of Operational and Executive Per- 
sonnel (OPEX); and centralization re- 
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sulting from the administrative diffi- 
culties of decentralization and the 
decrease in the volume of activities 
under the expanded program. 

Several delegations expressed con- 
cern about the reduction of Latin 
America’s quota in the expanded pro- 
gram, despite the increased contribu- 
tions of some of the governments in 
the region. Some stated their unfavor- 
able view of centralization, although 
they recognzed that its drawbacks 
might be partly obviated by close 
cooperation with the secretariat. 

The Commission expressed satisfac- 
tion at the success of the Economic 
Development Training Program which 
ECLA and TAO established jointly in 
1952 in Santiago to train personnel in 
economic development programing 
and analysis. Pointing out that the 
Santiago training program had already 
trained ninety Latin American spe- 
cialists, the Commission stated that 
the Latin American countries require 
a greater number of specialists in 
different professional categories trained 
in economic development matters and 
suggested the establishment of eco- 
nomic development training centres in 
such areas as Central America and the 
Caribbean. In the same resolution, the 
Commission requested the secretariat 
to study the possibility of intensive 
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training courses in economic develop- 
ment in countries or areas where they 
have not yet been offered. 

The Commission requested the sec- 
retariat to prepare, in cooperation with 
the United Nations Statistical Office 
and other bodies concerned, a mini- 
mum statistical program for the Latin 
American countries, including a com- 
pilation of the statistics necessary for 
a more thorough study of economic 
development and related matters as 
well as the application of effective 
measures to improve national statisti- 
cal services. It also recommended that 
the secretariat, in active cooperation 
with the governments of the Latin 
American countries, the United Na- 
tions Statistical Office, the Inter- 





outmoded institutions and suggested 
the need for improvement of land 
tenure systems and better distribution 
of rural income so that agriculture 
may contribute to a much more rapid 
rate of industrialization. 

The Commission approved a reso- 
lution recommending, among other 
things, that member governments con- 
sider, whenever appropriate, land re- 
form, including the establishment of 
adequate farming units, the elimina- 
tion of obsolete forms of labor con- 
tracts, the introduction of up-to-date 
agricultural methods and a more equi- 
table distribution of income in rural 
areas as suitable ways for attaining a 
level of agricultural development com- 
patible with the requirements of over- 





Shortage of technicians, as well as skilled labor, is one of area’s obstacles toward 
economic development. Here, experts test soil to help with arid zone problems. 


American Statistical Institute and the 
specialized agencies concerned, pre- 
pare plans for a meeting in 1960 of a 
working group to study in detail the 
measures required to carry industrial 
censuses and allied surveys contribut- 
ing to economic development program- 
ing. 


Agriculture, Industry and 
Energy 


Agriculture in Latin America, the 
Commission noted with concern, has 
developed too slowly to keep up with 
the increased demand of larger popu- 
lations and rising incomes. 

The Commission agreed that in 
some countries one of the main causes 
of slow agricultural development was 
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all economic growth and that they pay 
special attention in their agricultural 
development programs to the improve- 
ment of distribution systems and to 
economic incentives to increase pro- 
ductivity and lower costs. 


The Commission noted the contrast 
between the region’s abundant forest 
resources and its steady and increasing 
imports of forest products. It reiterated 
a previous request that the secre- 
tariat, in cooperation with FAo, should 
evaluate Latin America’s forest poten- 
tial and its requirements of forest 
products. 

The Commission requested the sec- 
retariat to study the institutional fac- 
tors helping to speed up or hold back 
Latin America’s industrial develop- 





ment rate. Studies on industrial legis- 
lation, financing, dissemination of 
techniques, marketing, development 
institutions, tariffs and the promotion 
or formation of a spirit of enterprise 
were especially recommended. 

Another resolution, taking note of 
the fact that the development of Latin 
America calls for new industries, par- 
ticularly in view of the possibilities 
offered by a common market, and 
that the metal-transforming industries 
help to increase capital goods and 
train skilled labor, recommended that 
the secretariat, in cooperation with 
other international organizations, study 
the metal-transforming industries from 
a technical and economic point of 
view, and the problems arising from 
establishing or expanding them in 
Latin America. 

In another resolution, stating that 
Latin America needs to make as much 
use as possible of private enterprise 
and capital, both domestic and for- 
eign, and that it would be useful to 
promote among the general public a 
clearer understanding of the comple- 
mentary functions of private enter- 
prise and public investment, the Com- 
mission recommended that the secre- 
tariat establish courses on the function 
of private enterprise in economic de- 
velopment, including its relation to 
government programs and policy, and 
that special training programs in vari- 
ous Latin American countries include 
a similar course. 

An important decision was to re- 
quest the ECLA secretariat to convene 
a panel of experts on basic industries, 
especially the iron, steel and petro- 
chemical industries, to make a study 
of the programs being carried out in 
Latin America, in order to avoid 
duplication of industries having small 
domestic markets and requiring heavy 
investment, and to suggest possibilities 
for specializing production. 

The Commission paid considerable 
attention to the problems of energy. 
It requested the secretariat to explore 
the possibility and desirability of set- 
ting up a Latin American centre for 
programing hydroelectric projects, in- 
cluding the integrated development of 
resources, which might also be used 
as a training centre. 

Considering the importance of the 
adequate use of water resources for 
economic development and that a 
preliminary study on water resources 
in Latin America had been undertaken 
and special studies carried out on 
Chile, Northern Patagonia and Ecua- 
dor, the Commission requested the 
secretariat to extend the work begun 
to other countries and river basins. 


The Commission recommended that 
Latin American governments study as 
fully as possible matters connected 
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with the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy and support studies undertaken 
in Latin America by the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. It recom- 
mended that governments that had 
not yet done so establish programs 
for training personnel in the genera- 
tion and utilization of nuclear energy 
and its derivatives. 


Central America: Economic 
Development and Integration 


The Commission took note of the 
progress of the Central American Eco- 
nomic Integration Program, express- 
ing satisfaction that the program had 
entered on a phase of specific achieve- 
ments. 

Attention was drawn to the work on 
tariff equalization and to the work 
programs of the various new sub-com- 
mittees, which were designed to step 
up activities during the next few years. 

Work had proceeded on the various 
programs on the study of integrated 
industrial development and on the 
prospects opened up for specific indus- 
tries by the Central American common 
market. The importance of agricultural 
development was also stressed. 

The Commission considered social 
problems in Central America, par- 
ticularly housing and demographic 
matters and research on the middle 
classes. 

The Commission was also informed 
of the progress made in integrating 
supplementary activities — statistics, 
weights and measures and customs 
regulations—and of the effective col- 
laboration maintained with the tech- 
nical assistance program, United Na- 
tions specialized agencies and other 
regional and international organiza- 
tions whose assistance contributed 
greatly to the progress of the work. 

The work of the eighth session, the 
ECLA report states, reaffirmed tenden- 
cies which have been evident for 
years in the Commission. Further 
proof was given of the interest of 
governments in dealing not only with 
the more general side of economic de- 
velopment programing, in which there 
has been substantial progress—but 
above all, with the question of how 
to translate the results of programing 
into practical and coordinated action. 

The focal point of practically all 
topics discussed at the session was the 
common market and its decisive in- 
fluence on expansion of inter-Amer- 
ican trade and on specialization by 
individual countries in the various pro- 
ductive activities. 

The President of Panama, Dr. 
Ernesto de La Guardia, Jr., opened 
the session. Present were the repre- 
sentatives of thirty-five countries, Sec- 
retary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
and other United Nations officials, 
members of the cabinet and other 
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high Panamanian officials, and repre- 
sentatives of the United Nations spe- 
cialized agencies, inter-governmental 
agencies and non-governmental or- 
ganizations. 

Besides the representatives of the 
ECLA members, representatives from 
Austria, Belgium, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Po- 
land, Spain, the USSR and the United 
Arab Republic attended the eighth 
session. 

Fernando Eleta, of Panama, was 
elected Chairman of the session, with 
Placido Garcia Reynoso, of Mexico, 
and Regino Boti, of Cuba, as First 
and Second Vice-Chairman, respec- 
tively, and Luis Marty, of Chile, as 
Rapporteur. Chairmen of the three 
committees which the Commission 











The establishment of a system of 
freer trade will facilitate industrializa- 
tion, opening up new opportunities for 
investments and speeding import sub- 
stitutions, he went on, and added, “but 
let us not forget that the Latin Amer- 
ican countries will continue for a long 
time to depend for their development 
on the proceeds of their exports of 
primary commodities.” 

Speaking at the first plenary meet- 
ing, Raul Prebisch, ECLA Executive 
Secretary, regarded as of the greatest 
importance for Latin America the fact 
that the idea cherished in the decade 
immediately after the Second World 
War, that the development of the 
Latin American economy was gain- 
ing great momentum, has been com- 
pletely dispelled. “Latin America,” he 


Ecta was concerned with the problems of energy. It recommended 
that governments which have not yet done so set up training programs 
in the generation and utilization of nuclear energy and its derivatives. 


appointed for the session—one on 
economic development, another on 
economic sectors, a third on general 
business—were José Maria Castillo, 
of Nicaragua, Arnaldo Music, of Ar- 
gentina, and Jorge Franco Holguin, 
of Colombia. 

Secretary-General Hammarskjold, 
who flew from Geneva to address the 
meeting, told representatives that the 
common market proposals werc stimu- 
ating throughout the continent a new 
look at the relationship among coun- 
tries, giving rise to efforts to accelerate 
the development of mutual bene- 
ficial interchange. Mr. Hammarskjold 
warned, however, against believing that 
in the common market a cure has 
been found “for all our ills.” 


said, “however great the assistance it 
receives, however high the rate at 
which its exports expand — and they 
cannot do so very rapidly—will be 
unable to carry out its development 
plans, will be unable even to regain 
the rate of growth it achieved in the 
ten postwar years, unless it makes a 
sustained effort to establish within its 
own territory the capital goods indus- 
tries of which it is in such urgent need 
today, and which it will require on a 
large scale during the next quarter of 
a century. ... In order to produce 
capital goods and develop all the inter- 
mediate manufactures required to 
launch these highly complex dynamic 
industries . . . Latin America needs 
a common market.” 
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—— persons live longer than 
all other persons. Death rates 
among them are without exception 
lower than those for the single, the 
widowed or the divorced. This is true 
for men and women and for all ages 
and all climes. 

Authority for this statement comes 
from the international statistics of 
marriage and divorce included in the 
Demographic Yearbook, 1958, tenth 
in the series of annual demographic 
studies prepared by the Statistical 
Office of the United Nations as part 
of its program of international col- 
lection and dissemination of official 
statistics. Marriage and divorce statis- 
tics are the special topic of this year, 
and it is the first time that this branch 
of vital statistics has been so featured. 

The differences in the death rate, 
the Yearbook indicates, become par- 
ticularly striking for both sexes at 
age forty-five and over, but even be- 
fore that age, the death rate for mar- 
ried persons is spectacularly low in 
comparison with that for single, wid- 
owed and divorced persons. Thus, 
marriage may be said to be advan- 
tageous from a health point of view 
for both men and women; even the 
dangers of child-bearing have been 
reduced to a point where the death 
rates for married women are no 
longer in excess of those for other 
women. 

Marriages are lasting longer than 
in the past. Since the death rates for 
married persons are low and becoming 
lower, dissolution of marriage by death 
tends to take place later in life than 
previously. Thus, widowhood is being 
postponed and orphanhood is dimin- 
ishing as a social problem. In other 
words, the family—in so far as death 
may affect it—is becoming more stable 
and its life expectancy longer. 

As usual, the Yearbook also re- 
ports on population trends and shifts 
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Married People Live Longer 


Annual United Nations Study 


Gives M. arriage and Divorce Statistics 


in more than 270 separate geographic 
areas of the world, including every 
sovereign state and non-self-governing 
territory. It shows area and popula- 
tion figures, as well as birth, death, 
foetal death, marriage and divorce 
statistics for every area for which 
figures are available. 

According to it, four countries of 
the world share between them more 
than half its total population of 2,800 
million. These are mainland China 
(640 million); India (400 million); 
USSR (200 million) and the United 
States (170 million). The world popu- 
lation is increasing at the rate of 45 
million per year—more than five thou- 
sand per hour or eighty-five per min- 
ute. This increase results from an esti- 
mated birth rate of 34 per thousand, 
which adds ninety million births a 
year, and an estimated death rate of 
18 per thousand, which subtracts some 
fifty million from the total. 

Next to the four countries men- 
tioned above, the most populated 
countries in the world are Japan, In- 
donesia, Pakistan, Brazil, the United 
Kingdom and the Federal Republic 
of Germany, each with a population 
exceeding fifty million. 


Intense World-Wide Census 
Activity 


Intense world-wide census activity 
over the past five years, the Yearbook 
indicates, has opened the way to im- 
proved population estimates for the 
world as a whole and for Asia and 
Africa in particular. Much of this 
increased census activity is part of 
the 1960 world census program rec- 
ommended by the United Nations. 
The program extends over the years 
1955-64, and governments have been 
invited to follow recommendations ap- 
proved by the Economic and Social 
Council and designed to improve the 
quality and results and therefore the 


for the First Time 


comparability of the data obtained. 

At least eighty-eight enumerations 
were taken throughout the world dur- 
ing the period 1953-58; thirty-two of 
these were in Africa and eighteen in 
Asia. Among the sovereign coun- 
tries in Africa, Libya conducted its 
first census in 1954, and the Sudan 
had its first in 1956. Tunisia had the 
latest of a number of population cen- 
suses in 1956 and the Egyptian region 
of the United Arab Republic had its 
latest in 1957. These four enumera- 
tions covered some thirty-eight mil- 
lion persons, while another thirty-six 
million were enumerated in African 
territories. Altogether, 33 per cent of 
Africa’s 225 million inhabitatnts were 
counted during these five years. 

In Asia, more than 784 million 
persons were counted during 1953-58, 
the largest group of these being in 
mainland China, where the 1953 cen- 
sus registration supplied the first mod- 
ern figures on the status of popula- 
tion in the area. The January 1959 
census of the USSR, as announced 
by the Soviet Government, adds 
another 209 million to persons for 
whom current demographic informa- 
tion is available. 

An analysis in 1956 had shown 
that only twenty-five of the fifty-five 
countries in Africa based their popula- 
tion estimates on a census of popula- 
tion. The taking of thirty-two censuses 
in Africa during the past five years— 
several of which represent census his- 
tory—means that future estimates will 
have firmer bases. The situation is 
roughly parallel in Asia. 

According to the Yearbook, half 
the world’s population now lives in 
Asia, and by the year 2000 Asia will 
probably account for about 60 per 
cent of the total. Only 14 per cent 
of the world’s population lives in Eu- 
rope at present; if the current trends 
continue, this figure will decrease to 
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10 per cent by the end of the century. 

The average birth rate for the world 
for the period 1953-57 was estimated 
to be about 34 per thousand popu- 
lation. This composite world rate is 
based in effect on over two hundred 
recorded rates, the lowest reliable one 
being 11 (in Uruguay), and the high- 
est 60 (an estimated rate for the new 
Republic of Guinea). Some 50 per 
cent of the world’s recorded birth 
rates — reliable and unreliable — are 
found between 30 and 49 per thou- 
sand. 

On the basis of the rates for a recent 
year, values appear generally highest 
in Africa and in South and Central 
America, and lowest in Europe and 
among the “European” or non-inde- 
genous population living in Africa 
and Oceania. Guinea, Northern Rho- 
desia, the Sudan and Ruanda-Urundi 
have rates of 60, 57, 52 and SO re- 
spectively, while rates for Guatemala, 
Paraguay and El Salvador are 49 and 
those for Ecuador and Mexico 47. 

In marked contrast are the rates in 
South Korea, with 10 per thousand, 
Uruguay with 11, Sweden with 15, 
East Germany with 16 and England 
and Wales with 16. 

The rates for the United States and 
the USSR may be found about half 
way between the highest and lowest, 
with identical birth rates of 25 per 
thousand. 

Among 146 countries and territories 
for which data for two recent years are 
available, the birth rate went up in 
seventy-one cases and down in sev- 
enty-five—in other words, birth rates 
remained high and fairly stable, on 
the average, as has been the case in 
recent years. Among the changes that 
did occur, the high rates appear to 
have gotten higher, while the low rates 
seem to have dropped still lower. 





Life Expectancy Longest 
in Norway 


Girl babies born in Norway have 
the longest mean future lifetime of 
any babies in the world—male or 
female—according to the latest life 
table for that country. Norwegian girls 
may expect to live seventy-five years 
on the average, while their brothers 
may live to seventy-one years of age. 

A total of seventeen countries out 
of seventy-six show life expectancies 
of girl babies exceeding seventy years 
of age; in only three countries are 
boys expected to live as long, accord- 
ing to the current death rates. 

The possibility of seventy years of 
future lifetime was uncommon only a 
few years ago. In the 1953 Demo- 
graphic Yearbook, such a value ap- 
peared only seven times—and only 
for females. 

The shortest expectation of life is 
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still found in India, where it is thirty- 
two years for boys and girls. Green- 
land shows the same short future life- 
time of thirty-two years for boys, but 
girls show an advantage of six years. 
In addition to India and Greenland, 
only one other country, Guatemala, 
shows an expectation of life of less 
than forty years for females; for males, 
Guatemala and also Mexico, the Bel- 
gian Congo and the Egyptian region 
of the United Arab Republic have low 
values. More than half of the countries 
expect males to live less than fifty 
years on the average, but only 20 per 
cent have values of this order for 
females. 


Population Density 


Population density in the- world 
ranges from 2,000 to 13,000 per 
square kilometer in the “city states” 
such as Monaco, Macau and Hong 
Kong to one per square kilometer in 
places like the Spanish Sahara, Bechu- 
analand, Greenland, Alaska and Aus- 
tralia, and two per square kilometer 
in Canada and Iceland, The United 
States has twenty-two persons per 
square kilometer on the average, 
which, among major countries, is con- 
sidered quite low. With the exception 
of the “city states,” however, the 
greatest population density of countries 
and territories is found in the islands 
of Malta, Gozo, Bermuda and the 
Channel Islands, each of which has 
500 persons per square kilometer. 
Close behind come the Netherlands, 
Mauritius, Belgium, China (Taiwan) 
and Puerto Rico, all of which have 
over 250 persons per square kilometer. 

In terms of continents, Europe 
claims first place in population density, 
with an average of eighty-four per 
square kilometer; Central Europe, with 
the same population as the northern 
and western segments, has twice the 
density—namely, 133 as against sixty- 
two. 

Asia as a whole is the second most 
densely populated continent, with 
fifty-seven persons per square kilom- 
eter. In comparing densities for Europe 
and Asia, the figures reveal that the 
disparity is a temporary one, inasmuch 
as Asia is growing at a rate of 1.8 
per cent per year, while Europe’s rate 
of growth is only 0.7 per cent. Hence 
density in Asia will increase, while 
that of Europe will remain relatively 
stable. 


Overall Reduction in Mortality 


Death seemed to be generally on the 
retreat, the Yearbook indicates, and 
this is characterized by experts as the 
“most significant demographic event 
in recent years.” Since 1930 a distinct 
tendency is observed toward a wide- 
spread reduction in mortality. How- 


ever, it is noted, current rates remain 
relatively high in Africa and parts of 
Asia, reaching an estimated 40 per 
thousand in Guinea, 30 in Nepal, 27 
in India, 22 in the Belgian Congo 
and 21 in Brazil. At the other end of 
the scale are found the European 
populations in  non-self-governing 
areas, populations which are relatively 
young and hence subject to lower 
death rates, followed by Israel with a 
death rate of 6.5 in 1957, Iceland 
with 7, the Netherlands with 7.5, the 
USSR with 7.8, Canada with 8.2 and 
Japan with 8.3. 

Reduction in maternal and infant 
mortality is also noted. Current rates 
of deaths in childbirth calculated per 
thousand live births range from 4.0 
in the Federation of Malaya, British 
Guiana, Ceylon and Chile to 0.3 in 
Sweden, 0.4 in the United States and 
0.5 in Scotland, Israel, Denmark and 
Canada. These very low rates, the 
Yearbook states, are in marked con- 
trast to those of twenty years ago, 
when mortality was claiming ten times 
aS Many women, 

Similarly, more babies are surviving 
their first year of life. Among 136 
infant-mortality rates shown in the 
Yearbook for 1955 and 1956, ninety- 
five have registered a decrease. 

The lowest infant-mortality rates 
are—as in the past—found in Europe, 
where Iceland, the Netherlands and 
Sweden all record the lowest rate of 
17 per thousand live births. Of the 167 
rates observed for 1957, twenty-four 
fell below 25 per thousand births, or 
2.5 per cent—a rate considered mini- 
mal in recent years; the United States, 
with a rate of 26 per thousand, is sur- 
passed by these twenty-four. 

But, although infant mortality has 
reached these low levels in many coun- 
tries of the world, many areas have 
rates which are high. Over 10 per 
cent of the babies die before their first 
birthday in thirty-four of the 167 
areas; one third of these are in Africa 
and the rest scattered throughout the 
world. Northern Rhodesia still leads 
with a rate of 259 infant deaths per 
thousand live births; India, Brazil, 
Burma, Nyasaland, the Belgian Congo 
and the Egyptian region of the United 
Arab Republic record infant mortality 
which exceeds 14 per cent. The infant- 
mortality rate is widely recognized as 
a sensitive indicator of levels of living; 
its reduction to the lowest possible 
level is a natural goal of social devel- 
opment. 


Marriage and Divorce 


According to the Yearbook, Alaska, 
the Canal Zone and the Falkland 
Islands are the best places for women 
to go if marriage is their object. The 
annual number of marriages _per- 
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formed per thousand women fifteen 
years of age and older for these areas 
were 205, 151 and 149, respectively, 
in recent years, compared with 87 in 
the United States and with rates under 
20 in the West Indies and Central 
America. 

Scarcities of marriageable women 
extend from Alaska, the Canal Zone 
and the Falkland Islands to the Euro- 
pean segments of population in Africa 
and to the Moslem countries, such as 
the Egyptian region of the United 
Arab Republic and Algeria, all of 
which have marriage rates for women 
considerably higher than those in other 
areas. Excluding Alaska, the United 
States ranks seventeenth in this cate- 
gory and, of the sovereign countries, 
has a rate which is exceeded only by 
the Egyptian region of the United 
Arab Republic, Israel and Bulgaria. 

The average age of all the brides 
in the world is about twenty-four 
years, while that of grooms is twenty- 
seven years. Marriages take place at 
younger ages in the United States, the 
average being twenty-two for brides 
and twenty-four and a half for grooms. 

Among the 115 countries for which 
data are available, average ages of 
brides range from nineteen to thirty- 
one years, the youngest brides being 
found in the Fiji Islands, Albania, the 
Egyptian region of the United Arab 
Republic, the Philippines, Costa Rica 
and Honduras; the oldest in French 
Guiana (thirty-one years), Macau and 
the West Indies. 

The Fiji Islands also provide the 
youngest grooms, whose average age 
is twenty-three. Young grooms are also 
found in the Philippines, Mexico and 
Bulgaria; the oldest grooms—like the 
oldest brides—are found in French 
Guiana and the West Indies. 

The difference between the age of 
brides and grooms ranges from one to 
eight years, the average being three 
and a half years. The largest dif- 
ferences are found in the Egyptian 
region of the United Arab Republic, 
Mauritius, Morocco, Spanish Guinea 
and Venezuela, while brides and 
grooms are closer to the same age in 
Bermuda, the Canal Zone, East Ger- 
many, Hawaii and Gibraltar. 


Divorce Rates 


According to the Yearbook, laws 
and regulations relating to dissolution 
of marriage range from total lack of 
provision in a number of countries, 
including Argentina, Brazil, Ireland, 
the Philippines and Spain, to the wide 
range of grounds—including a simple 
statement of intention on the part of 
Moslem men in some areas—upon 
which divorce may be granted. There- 
fore, irrespective of the desire for 
divorce among married couples, the in- 
cidence of divorce is naturally rela- 
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tively lower in areas where decrees 
are difficult to obtain, and divorce 
rates are zero in countries where the 
only recourse to marital disharmony 
is a “separation,” which does not dis- 
solve the union, or an annulment, 
which cancels it. 

Among the countries of the world 
the United States shows the highest 
divorce rate—2.2 per thousand popu- 
lation. Romania with 1.9, Hungary 
with 1.8 and Denmark with 1.5 fol- 
low. The northern zone of Morocco 
and the Egyptian region of the United 
Arab Republic actually record higher 
rates than any of these—2.9 and 2.4 
per thousand—but these rates are in- 
flated by the inclusion of “revocable 
divorces,” which are somewhat akin 
to “legal separations.” They are not, 
therefore, really comparable. 

The lowest divorce rates among 
major countries are found in Northern 
Ireland (0.07), Portugal (0.09) and 
the Latin American countries. Rates 
for other European countries range 
between 0.5 and 1.25. 

Among non-sovereign areas, the 
United States’ Virgin Islands shows a 
rate of 4.3, which is second only to 
the highest rate recorded in the world, 
namely, 4.5 for Zanzibar and Pemba. 
But it is noted that the rate for the 
Virgin Islands is high primarily be- 
cause of non-resident divorces of per- 
sons from mainland United States, 
and that for Zanzibar and Pemba is 
swollen by the inclusion of “revocable 
divorces” (as in other Moslem coun- 
tries). Alaska with 2.6, Puerto Rico 
with 2.0, Hawaii with 1.9 and Ameri- 
can Samoa with 1.7 all record rates 
among the highest, as do the European 
populations of Africa. 


Persons Who Fail to Marry 


The percentage of persons who have 
been married has increased, or, con- 
versely, the percentage remaining 
single at age 45-54 has decreased, in 
most countries of the world during 
the last decade. These proportionate 
decreases in single population are 
largely unprecedented, according to 
United Nations statisticians. They have 
occurred despite the disruption of nor- 
mal marriage trends by World War II. 
Whatever their cause, these declines 
in the percentage of single persons 
have been almost universal and have 
indicated that marriages are taking 
place earlier and at a higher rate than 
at any time in recent demographic 
history. 

By the time men in the United 
States reach the age group 45-54, 
only 8.5 per cent remain single; 75 
per cent are married and the rest are 
widowed or divorced, The percentage 
of single men is similar to the experi- 
ence among European populations in 
Africa, is slightly lower than the pro- 





portions in Canada, Western Europe 
and Oceania, but much higher than 
those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
where the value drops to 0.4 per cent 
for South Korea and 1.2 for Japan. 
As would be expected, in predomi- 
nantly Moslem countries, such as the 
Egyptian region of the United Arab 
Republic, Libya, Algeria, Morocco 
and Turkey, all but a small fraction 
of the men have been married by age 
45-54. In India and Thailand, only 4 
per cent remain single. 

Ireland, on the other hand, has 31 
per cent of her male population single 
at age 45-54. This—the highest pro- 
portion in the world—is consistent 
with a marriage rate of 5 per thousand. 


Family Formation Rates 


According to the statistics shown 
in the Yearbook, new families are 
being formed throughout the world at 
rates ranging from one per thousand 
population to 16 per thousand. These 
are rates of “legal” family formation. 
In countries where consensual or non- 
registered marital unions are preva- 
lent, as, for example, in Latin America 
and Asia, statistics of “marriages per- 
formed” represent only a fraction of 
the matings and, hence, a minimum of 
the new families formed. 

In 1957, legal marriage rates of 10 
or over were found in the USSR 
(11.8), Jordan (11.5), Romania 
(11.4) and Hungary (10.0), among 
others. The United States recorded a 
relatively high marriage rate of 9 per 
thousand—a rate similar to that of 
Japan, Spain, the Netherlands, Yugo- 
slavia, East and West Germany, Po- 
land and the Egyptian region of the 
United Arab Republic. 

Low rates of less than 5 per thou- 
sand, due to the prevalence of con- 
sensual marriage, were found among 
the non-self-governing territories of 
Africa and in Central and South 
America. 

Marriage rates are particularly sen- 
sitive to rises and falls in the economic 
health of mations and reflect events, 
such as wars, which tend to disrupt 
family formation. Hence, the Year- 
book shows, most trends reached new 
lows during the depression of the 
1930’s; they rose to new highs in 
1939—immediately before World War 
II—and, after subsiding during the 
war years, rose again following the 
cessation of hostilities. The postwar 
peak began to level off after 1950. 

After reaching a peak at younger 
ages, marriage rates decrease steadily 
with age and, beginning at age twenty- 
five, the male rate exceeds that for 
females in every age group. In two 
thirds of the countries, the highest 
marriage rate is reached at age 20-24 
for women and at age 25-29 for men. 
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POWER AMONG MEN 


FILM depicting man’s power both 

to destroy and to build construc- 
tively had its world theatrical premi- 
ere in Oslo on June 10. Power Among 
Men, produced by the United Nations 
Films Services, was enthusiastically 
applauded by an audience of more 
than 1,200 Norwegians, which includ- 
ed King Olav V and Trygve Lie, the 
first Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. 

Power Among Men emphasizes that 
international cooperation must accom- 
pany power if men are to survive in 
the atomic age. The film will be shown 
at several major festivals, including 
those at Berlin, Venice, Pula, Moscow 
and Stratford. Theatrical premieres 
are scheduled for the United States 
and Canada in October. 


This first feature-length film pro- 
duced by the United Nations is in 
four episodes. The first, made in Italy 
and narrated by an Italian boy, tells a 
natural before-and-after story about a 
ruined, then rebuilt, village. From 
Italy the film moves to Haiti, where 
poverty-stricken farmers are helped by 
a United Nations technical assistance 
expert to apply modern farming meth- 
ods, form a cooperative and turn bank- 
ruptcy into prosperity. In Kitimat, 
Canada, men move mountains, chan- 


THE CITY COLLEGE — ROBERT J. FLAHERTY 
FILM AWARD 
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nel rivers, carve rich life from a north- 
ern wasteland. But man gets a warn- 
ing of his inability to get along with 
his own kind. To the atomic research 
establishment in Kjeller, Norway, 
comes the local beekeeper, sharing 
with the audience his distrust, his awe, 
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his fear at this awful power loose 
among men. 

Power Among Men on May 21 re- 
ceived the Robert Flaherty award pre- 
sented by the College of the City of 
New York for outstanding creative 
achievement in the documentary film.. 


at the world theatrical premiere 


King Olav V of Norway (left) being 
greeted by Rolf Stranger, Lord Mayor 
of Oslo, at the well-attended (right) 
world theatrical premiere of “Power 
Among Men,” prize-winning film. 
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Western Samoa 


(Continued from page 21) 


ithe New Zeland Government would 
naturally wish to consult the Council 
concerning the measures to be taken. 
According to this timetable, the New 
Zealand Parliament would pass en- 
abling legislation in July or August 
1959 for implementation of the pro- 
posals on the cabinet government to 
be introduced in Samoa. 

In August 1959 the new citizenship 
bill under preparation would be passed 
by the Samoan legislative assembly. 
This would serve as a basis for the 
preparation of the rolls for the next 
election to the legislative assembly. 

In October 1959 cabinet govern- 
ment would come into effect. In June 
or July 1960 the Trusteeship Council 
would be asked to recommend that 
the item “Question of Western Samoa” 
be placed on the agenda of the fifteenth 
session of the General Assembly. In 
‘September 1960 elections to the West- 
ern Samoan legislative assembly, based 
on the new citizenship law, would 
be held. In October 1960, or earlier 
if possible, a constitutional convention 
would be held to approve the con- 
stitution for the future state. In No- 
vember 1960 the General Assembly 
would be asked to make arrangements 
for supervising the suggested plebiscite 
in Western Samoa and, in consulta- 
tion with the administering authority, 
to agree on the questions to be put to 
the people. In May 1961 the suggested 
plebiscite would be held. 

The Trusteeship Council, in June or 
July 1961, would examine the report 
of the plebiscite commissioner and 
would be asked to make recommenda- 
tions to the General Assembly con- 
cerning termination of the Trusteeship 
Agreement. In August 1961 the New 
Zealand Parliament would pass en- 
abling legislation authorizing the abro- 
gation of New Zealand powers over 
Western Samoa upon termination of 
the Trusteeship Agreement, suggested 
for December 31, 1961. In November 
1961 the General Assembly would be 
asked to take appropriate action in 
respect of the Trusteeship Agreement. 

Finally, in January 1962, a treaty 
of friendship between New Zealand 
and Western Samoa would be con- 
cluded. This timetable, in its broad 
outlines, was endorsed by the visiting 
mission, which believed it would en- 
courage the territory’s leaders in 
planning for the future. 

The proposed steps leading to full 
self-government for Western Samoa 
evoked the general commendation of 
members during the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil’s appraisal of the visiting mission's 
report. 

Warm tributes were paid to the ad- 
ministering authority for the manner 
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Sport plays a significant part in Western Samoa’s social life. Rugby football, 


cricket, hockey, tennis and outdoor basketball are all played by young Samoans. 


in which it had discharged its duties 
in the territory, and particularly for 
its respect of local customs and en- 
couragement of the islanders to as- 
sume increased political responsibili- 
ties. 

The many problems facing the 
South Seas territory, handicapped by 
its remoteness and insularity of char- 
acter, were noted during the debate. 
Some speakers considered that ex- 
ternal aid would be needed for some 
time to come. It was also agreed that 
a certain period of time would be re- 
quired to change customs of long 
standing and to lay the foundations 
for a modern democratic state. 

Some representatives voiced mis- 
givings over the territory’s ability to 
supply its own needs in such spheres 
as administration, health and educa- 
tion. Thus, Mr. Jha, of India, con- 
sidered that a crash program should 
be adopted for removing present de- 
ficiencies and for fully preparing the 
Samoans for independence. 

The consensus emerging from the 
general debate showed that there were 
five main fields in which special efforts 
should be made during the next few 


years: economic development; the 
training of Samoans for posts in the 
public service; the establishment of a 
common domestic status before the 
attainment of independence; technical 
or other assistance from the United 
Nations, New Zealand or other appro- 
priate sources; and improvement in 
the social services, especially the edu- 
cational system. 


A Flexible Timetable 


In replying to points made during 
the debate, G. R. Powles, New Zea- 
land’s special representative for West- 
ern Samoa, stressed that although the 
timetable proposed by the administer- 
ing authority had been endorsed by 


the visiting mission, it had not yet 


been fully confirmed by the Samoans. 
Mr. Powles explained that the mis- 
sion’s report had still to be translated 
into Samoan, the documents to be 
printed and circulated in Samoa, and 
the working committee had to con- 
sider the various issues involved in 
the timetable. The question of the rel- 
ative dates of the Constitutional Con- 
vention and of the elections was there- 
fore still an issue. In accordance with 
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law, the elections were due to be held 
in November 1960 and it would not 
be possible to change that date without 
the consent of the Samoan legislative 
assembly. 

New Zealand wished to emphasize 
that it had always regarded the time- 
table as “of a particularly flexible and 
tentative nature” and had not con- 
sidered that there would be any ad- 
vantage in a more definite comment 
upon the various phases of the time- 
table until cabinet government was 
established and work on the other out- 
standing issues was further advanced. 
The special representative noted the 
concern over the territory’s economic 
development as well as comments re- 
garding financial aid from the outside. 
An important factor was the need for 
a substantial increase in the Samoans’ 
own desire for development and in 
their concsiousness of the desirability 
of planning for the future. There must 
be greater enthusiasm for acceleration 
in the economic field and the Samoan 
people must realize that acceleration 
would entail the employment of quali- 
fied personnel from outside. 

Mr. Powles noted the various ref- 
erences to the desirability of establish- 
ing a commercial fishing industry in 
Western Samoa. That would undoubt- 
edly be useful, but he doubted the 
ability of the Samoan people to de- 
velop such an industry unaided. 


In the neighboring territory of 
American Samoa the only effective 
means of developing a fishing industry 
had been to hand over the initial 
stages of the operation to the Japanese. 
While the industry was still largely op- 
erated by the Japanese, there were 
plans for training Samoan fishermen 
in the techniques and methods adopted 
by the Japanese, and Western Samoa 
had been invited to participate in the 
training program. Furthermore, the 
establishment of a commercial fishing 
industry in Western Samoa _ would 
entail the purchase of vessels. It was 
doubtful whether the legislative assem- 
bly would be willing to vote the neces- 
sary funds, since it would represent 
capital expenditure substantially in 
advance of any real return. However 
desirable it might be to speed eco- 
nomic advancement, progress would 
tend to proceed at the Samoan pace. 

With regard to financial assistance 
from outside, he recalled that in some 
quarters in Western Samoa there had 
always been strong opposition to the 
use of foreign capital. If, therefore, 
New Zealand was to provide financial 
aid, there should be a formal request 
to that effect from the Samoans. New 
Zealand should not, out of deference 
to the wishes of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil be placed in the position of offer- 
ing aid which the Samoans might not 
find acceptable. 


A Samoan dental practitioner at work. A number of Samoan dental assistants 
are now being trained at the Central Medical School at Suva, Fiji. 
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Junior science class students 


at Leifiifi High School 


Replying to other points, the special 
representative assured the Council that 
the valuable contributions of the dele- 
gations would be translated into 
Samoan and would be read in a series 
of programs over the local government 
broadcasting station. They would also: 
be printed and circulated throughout 
Samoa. 


“Self-Government” Explained 


In a final summation, New Zea- 
land’s Minister for External Affairs 
read the following statement from his 
Government: 

“The objective of trusteeship for 
Western Samoa is independence, in no 
way conditional upon the conclusion 
of a treaty of friendship with New 
Zealand or any other factor. Wherever 
the term ‘self-government’ is used by 
the administering authority in official’ 
statements or documents referring to 
Western Samoa, it should be regarded 
as synonymous with independence. 
This is, however, without prejudice to 
the understanding that in the United 
Nations Charter these terms are used 
to denote two different political sta- 
tuses. It is to be expected that the term 
‘independence’ will be used more and 
more in official satements referring to 
Western Samoa, although it is unlikely 
ever completely to replace the term 
‘self-government’ in semi-official or 
popular use.” Referring to the pro- 
posed treaty of friendship between 
Samoa and New Zealand, Mr. Mc- 
Intosh stressed that “no treaty will be 
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The Trusteeship Council's 24th session was opened on June 2 by the President, 
Max H. Dorsinville, of Haiti. At the conference table, left to right: Dr. Protitch, 
Under-Secretary for Trusteeship and Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories; Mr. Dorsinville; H. A. Wieschoff, Secretary of the Council; 
B. Gerig, of the United States; and Sir A, Cohen, of the United Kingdom. 


imposed on the independent Samoa 
and that no treaty will make the char- 
acter of that independence less real.” 


Territory’s “Inheritance” 


Members had shown interest in the 
“inheritance” Western Samoa would 
receive upon the termination of the 
Trusteeship Agreement, or, in other 
words, in the nature of the political, 
economic and social foundations of 
the Samoan state. Despite the some- 
what gloomy analysis of the Samoan 
situation made by the USSR represen- 
tative, the forty years of New Zea- 
land’s administration had not been 
devoid of constructive effort, Mr. Mc- 
Intosh asserted. There were still many 
ways in which those foundations could 
be improved and further efforts would 
be made. But any objective analysis 
should reveal very considerable prog- 
ress made by Samoa. Much of the 
credit went to the Samoan leaders and 
people. Credit was due also to the 
Trusteeship Council for ensuring that 
the objectives of Chapter XII of the 
Charter were kept well in view. 


Happy People 


Mr. McIntosh considered that per- 
haps the most important asset Samoa 
would inherit was a healthy and happy 
people. The rate of infant mortality, 
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well over a hundred in the 1920’s, had 
declined to under forty. Medical serv- 
ices, loyally supported by village wom- 
en’s committees, had been organized. 
Serious forms of dysentary had dis- 
appeared. A successful yaws campaign 
had recently been conducted with the 
assistance of WHO and UNICEF, and a 
similar campaign against tuberculosis 
was planned for 1960. Progress had 
been made also in economic produc- 
tion. The administering authority had 
made grants totalling more than £900,- 
000 and had handed over the £1 mil- 
lion-New Zealand Reparation Estates, 
now called the Western Samoa Trust 
Estates Corporation. Trade had in- 
creased from just over £2 million in 
1949 to more than £5 million in 1958. 
The ordinary revenue of the Samoan 
Government in 1959 would be more 
than £1.1 million, well over double that 
of ten years earlier. 

The administering authority agreed 
that the territory would benefit from 
a long-range and comprehensive de- 
velopment plan. In the past two years 
some £2 million had been expended 
on development projects, toward which 
the administering authority had made 
both direct and indirect contributions. 
The per capita national income and 
general economic position compared 
favorably with those of many other 





underdeveloped countries. The admin- 
istering authority, nevertheless, agreed 
that an even faster rate of economic 
development was necessary. 

Mr. McIntosh acknowledged that 
educational progress in the territory 
had been uneven. New Zealand’s 
scholarship scheme was now beginning 
to show results and within five or six 
years should greatly ease the present 
shortage of highly qualified local staff. 
The administering authority shared the 
visiting mission’s view that much still 
remained to be done in the educa- 
tional field. He assured the representa- 
tive of India that the means of in- 
creasing the number of scholarships, 
both in New Zealand and those under 
United Nations auspices, were being 
explored. 

Perhaps the most important factor 
in the educational situation was that 
almost all of Samoa’s adult population 
were able to read and write. 

With regard to the matai system and 
the question of universal suffrage, New 
Zealand recognized that traditional 
values could not be lightly abandoned 
for new and alien concepts, however 
highly they might be esteemed else- 
where. The Samoans would them- 
selves decide on the form of their de- 
velopment toward democracy. They 
were already, in practice, a self-gov- 
erning people and the administering 
authority’s role was more and more 
that of a technical adviser. 


Voting Unknown 


Mr. McIntosh noted the comments 
on the system by which nomination 
papers were signed by the majority of 
the matai in the villages and that this 
was open to undue influence and pres- 
sure. That procedure was, however, 
natural to the Samoan people and had 
grown from their habit of taking all 
decisions unanimously. Voting was, he 
pointed out, unknown in Polynesian 
society. The concensus was found by 
the process of discussion, and even- 
tually the real opinion of the gathering 
emerged. He could not agree that this 
was an undemocratic system. 

The New Zealand minister conclud- 
ed that the Polynesian people had long 
been recognized as possessing a high 
degree of intelligence, manners and 
customs to which they were intensely 
loyal, a righ heritage of tradition and 
the highest standards of courtesy and 
hospitality. Such a people were not 
likely to fail to develop a sound and 
stable economy and government. 

The Trusteeship Council completed 
its examination of the two reports on 
Western Samoa on June 11. It then 
appointed a drafting committee, com- 
posed of Burma, France, the United 
Arab Republic and the United King- 
dom, to draft the Council’s own report 
on Western Samoa in the light of com- 
ments and suggestions in the debate. 
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demand and employment during the 
last phase of the upswing preceding 
the recent recession, which extended 
from the end of 1955 until the third 
quarter of 1957. 


The Survey draws attention to the 
important similarities between recent 
economic developments in the indus- 
trial countries of western Europe and 
Japan and those in North America, 
particularly as regards basic slacken- 
ing of fixed investment. All these 
countries experienced a drop in pro- 
duction of greater or lesser magnitude 
at some point during the period 1957- 
1958. The fact that there had never- 
theless been no general decline in 
economic activity in western Europe 
on a scale comparable with that in 
the United States up to the end of 
1958 was due mainly to the greater 
stability of total final demand. Con- 
fidence did not weaken to the same 
extent as in North America, and 
inventory liquidation was much more 
limited, affecting only a few specific 
sectors, Particularly important in sus- 
taining the level of final demand in 
western Europe was the continued 
rapid growth in consumption of dur- 
ables in the main producing countries. 


The development of slack in their 
economies led a number of govern- 
ments to remove some of the restric- 
tions on fixed investment and con- 
sumption, and in some instances to 
take specific measures to stimulate the 
expansion of demand. Partly as a 
result of these steps and a general 
improvement in economic climate fol- 
lowing the recovery in North America 
there was a moderate revival in eco- 
nomic activity in Japan and in all 
western European countries except 
France in the second half of 1958, 
which has continued into the early 
months of 1959. 


While recovery from the recession 
has been encouraging, it has not yet 
advanced as much as warranted by 
available idle resources of labor and 
equipment. The problem of inflation 
continued to be the dominant source 
of concern during the recovery as it 
had been prior to the recession. In 
the outlook for 1959, the Survey states 
that the present upturn is expected 
to continue, and that the rate of eco- 
nomic expansion during the next year 
or so will be limited only by the level 
of demand. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the rate of expansion for the 
industrial group of countries will be as 
great in 1959 as that experienced in 
the early phase of the last upswing, 
and it is likely to be well below the 
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World Economies Surveyed (Continued from page 9) 


level which the available labor and 
equipment resources would permit. 


Primary Producers 


With the recovery beginning to get 
under way in the industrial countries, 
the demand for some of the products 
of the primary exporting countries also 
began to pick up slightly in the second 
half of 1958, the Survey reports. This 
process continued in the first quarter 
of 1959. It adds, however, that the 
extent to which the upward price 
trends are likely to persist and be re- 
flected in the export earnings of the 
primary exporting countries depends 
not only on the maintenance of higher 
rates of consumption in the industrial 
countries but also on demand from 
the centrally planned countries as well 
as the primary exporting countries 
themselves. 

As against these signs of probable 
improvement in the terms of trade of 
the primary exporting countries, the 
Survey mentions a number of negative 
factors. Chief among them is the prob- 
lem of longer-term maladjustment be- 
tween demand and supply, particularly 
serious in the case of some of the 
agricultural commodities. On the other 
hand, the Survey believes that the 
restraints on imports may well have 
somewhat less of an inhibitive effect 
on internal growth than they had in 
1958 as domestic production promises 





to be appreciably higher—especially in 
the case of foodstuffs—and this should 
relieve the foreign trade budget of 
part of the burden it bore in 1958. 
Moreover, present indications suggest 
that the flow of capital into the pri- 


mary exporting countries in 1959 
should be at least as great as in 1958. 
Both the number of international 
agencies and their capacity to lend 
are increasing and bilateral arrange- 
ments also indicate an increase in the 
outflow of capital from the industrial 
countries. Concluding its review of 
the primary exporting countries, the 
Survey states: “If 1957 was a year of 
major external imbalance and 1958 
a year of downward adjustment, 1959 
could be a year of levelling out, lead- 
ing in due course to a resumption of 
growth in their international trade.” 


Centrally Planned Economies 


In contrast to the situation in the 
private enterprise economies, the com- 
modity problem in the centrally 
planned economies was one of per- 
sistent shortages rather than of un- 
disposed surpluses, figures available 
for the Survey indicate. 

While output of agricultural and 
extractive industries in all centrally 
planned economies has _ increased 
noticeably in recent years, consump- 
tion demands from a leaping increase 
in industrial output (136 per cent be- 
tween 1950 and 1957) have outrun 
supply. Furthermore, the emphasis 
placed on the expansion of manufac- 





Ghana, world’s largest producer of cocoa, has sub- 
stantial resources of timber, gold and diamonds. 









turing industnes, especially heavy in- 
dustries in the plans of economic de- 
velopment, imposed severe restrictions 
on investment in agriculture. 

The output of agriculture was every- 
where below the level required for the 
full satisfaction of increasing needs. 
This was also true of the extractive 
industries in most of the centrally 
planned economies. But in the Soviet 
Union and mainland China, endowed 
with a great variety of natural re- 
sources, output was more in line with 
the rising demand of manufacturing 
industries, the Survey reports. 

Nevertheless, even in the Soviet 
Union, the balance between supply 
and demand was continuously strained 
and at times deficiencies in the supply 
of raw materials prevented the ful- 
fillment of plans in certain sectors or 
restrained the planned rate of growth 
of the economy. 

In the Soviet Union as well as in 
other countries the domestic supply of 
certain commodities was affected not 
only by the need to export so as to 
secure foreign currency for imports, 
but also by the increasing claims of 
other centrally planned economies 
whose expansion was considered bene- 
ficial for the economic strength of the 
area as a whole. 

Except for the Soviet Union and 
Romania, the targets set for fuel and 
power were not achieved. In almost all 
cases, including the Soviet Union, the 
extent of plan fulfilment lagged behind 
that of industrial production. With 
respect to crude oil and iron ore, the 
degree of fulfilment of plans was, in 
all countries except Romania, below 
that achieved in total production. 
Among the non-ferrous metals, only 
aluminium exceeded the planned 
quotas. Production of copper, lead 
and zinc failed to reach the target in 
the Soviet Union, the main producing 
country, the Survey says. 

These targets were high. All cen- 
trally planned economies reported 
marked increases in production of 
primary commodities. In the Soviet 
Union substantial increases in agri- 
cultural output during the past few 
years were achieved largely through 
an extension of the sown area, with 
relatively small shifts in investment 
from industry to agriculture. In main- 
land China sharp increases in yields 
were largely due to the extension of 
irrigation works by a fuller utilization 
of agricultural manpower. 

The increase in gross industrial out- 
put of all centrally planned economies 
of 136 per cent from 1950 to 1957 
was accompanied by an increase of 88 
per cent in mining output, the Sur- 
vey’s figures show. 

Agricultural output in all cen- 


trally planned economies increased at 
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a rate of 44 per cent between 1948 
and 1957. 

Industrial output in mainland China 
increased 276 per cent between 1950 
and 1957. Agricultural output in- 
creased 59 per cent and mining 226 
per cent during the same period, the 
Survey estimates. 

The effect of prices on the supply 
of primary commodities originating in 
extractive industries is, in general, of 
little significance in the centrally 
planned economies, according to the 
Survey. The prices are fixed by central 
authorities on the basis of planned 
cost plus a certain percentage of profit. 
Bonuses paid to enterprises depend 
on fulfilment, or over-fulfilment, of 
plans and on cost reductions. 

In contrast the supply of agricultural 
primary commodities is sensible to 
prices paid to agricultural producers. 


The bulk of farm products is pur- 
chased by state agencies at prices de- 
termined by the authorities. Since 1953 
prices paid for agricultural primary 
commodities have increased consider- 
ably and compulsory deliveries at 
lower prices have been reduced or eli- 
minated altogether, the Survey reports. 

Foreign trade prices posted by the 
centrally planned economies when 
dealing with the rest of the world 
were closely related to world prices. 
Among themselves, negotiations are 
based on world prices in the trade of 
primary commodities but prices finally 
adopted are the subject of bilateral 
agreements, the Survey says. 

The Survey points out that one of 
the distinctive characteristics of the 
price system prevailing in the centrally 
planned economies is the lack of cor- 
respondence between consumer prices, 
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prices paid to producers, and foreign 
trade prices. Within the sectors pro- 
ducing primary commodities an essen- 
tial difference also exists, with respect 
to the formation and the effect of 
prices, between agricultural and non- 
agricultural commodities. The defects 
inherent in this system, says the Sur- 
vey, have proved to be an important 
obstacle to the rational utilization of 
resources, and, in recent years, efforts 
have been made to correct the defi- 
ciencies. Thus, in countries where 
prices of industrial producer goods 
had remained below cost, the general 
teiidency has been to increase prices 
and eliminate the subsidies. One of 
the most essential changes has con- 
sisted in considerable increase in prices 
paid for agricultural primary com- 
modities and the reduction or elimina- 
tion of compulsory deliveries at lower 
prices. As regards trade between the 
centrally planned economies, both offi- 
cial statements and available statistical 
data indicate that deviations from 
world prices are being eliminated. 


During the last two years the trade 
of the centrally planned economies 
with the rest of the world tended to 
have a stabilizing effect in the case 
of wool, rice, wheat and rubber, ac- 
cording to the Survey. Their trade in 
sugar, affected by fluctuations in har- 
vest, tended rather to amplify the fiuc- 
tuations on the world market. 


The expansion of exports of non- 
ferrous metals, in particular tin and 
aluminium, despite their relatively 
small share in world trade, also had 
a depressing effect on the market, 
especially in 1958. 


The new long-term plans of eco- 
nomic development adopted during the 
past three years provide for very sub- 
stantial increases in output and trade 
of primary commodities, the Survey 
reports. Between 1957 and 1965 ex- 
ceptionally high rates of increase in 
production of non-ferrous metals, es- 
pecially of aluminium and copper, are 
indicated. In fuels, a relatively small 
increase forecast in production of hard 
coal is balanced by an increase of 80 
per cent in brown coal and a planned 
rise in the Soviet Union of almost 140 
per cent in petroleum output. How- 
ever, in most countries, industrial 
production is planned to increase less 
rapidly than it has in the past, due 
chiefly to the increasing difficulty of 
maintaining the previous rate of ex- 
pansion in the industrial labor supply. 


The average rate of increase in total 
agricultural production is to be about 
3 to 4 per cent. There will be a rela- 
tively higher rate of increase in live- 
stock products than in crops, accord- 
ing to the Survey. 


The rate of expansion in foreign 
trade of all the centrally planned 
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economies, excepting mainland China, 
slackened considerably in 1958. An 
expansion of 14 per cent in 1957 gave 
way to a smaller expansion of 5 per 
cent in 1958, primarily because of a 
sharp deceleration in trade of the 
Soviet Union and eastern Germany. 
The foreign trade of mainland China 
increased by 14 per cent in 1958 
following an absolute decline in 1957. 
Trade with the Soviet Union increased 
by 18 per cent, while trade with some 
western European countries more than 
doubled. During the period under re- 
view, imports of the centrally planned 
economies in their trade with the rest 
of the world increased more than 
exports. 


Middle East 


The continued growth of the oil 
industry and, in specific countries, the 
launching of large industrialization 
programs and the introduction of ex- 
tensive agrarian reforms are some of 
the major developments affecting re- 
cent economic activity in the Middle 
East. These conclusions are contained 
in a report, Economic Developments 
in the Middle East, 1957/1958, pub- 
lished as a supplement to the World 
Economic Survey for 1958. The term 
Middle East as used in the report 
covers Iran, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Leba- 
non, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Turkey, 
the United Arab Republic and Yemen. 
Aden, Bahrein, Cyprus, Kuwait, Mus- 
cat and Oman, Qatar and the Trucial 
Coast are also included. 

After the decline in oil production 
as a result of the Suez crisis late in 
1956, the petroleum industry of the 
Middle East resumed its rapid expan- 
sion in the second half of 1957. By 
June of that year production had re- 
gained the pre-Suez rate and was main- 
tained during the rest of the year. In 
1958 output expanded further. While 
production in 1957 rose only 3.7 per 
cent above the 1956 level, 1958 pro- 
duction was up some 20.7 per cent 
above that for 1957. 


Total production of the Middle 
East, as a share in world production, 
rose to 23.6 per cent in 1958, as com- 
pared with 20 per cent in 1957. 

Oil revenue of the major producing 
countries of the Middle East totaled 
$1,060 million in 1957 and about 
$1,270 million in 1958. 


Industrial output other than the oil 
sector also made good progress during 
the 1957/58 period and particularly, 
as in previous years, in the electric 
power, construction and chemical in- 
dustries. Data available to the report 
shows a rise in industrial output in 
1957 of 6 per cent in the Egyptian 
region of the United Arab Republic, 
11 per cent in Israel and 10 per cent 
in Turkey. 





The small-scale electric power, min- 
ing and manufacturing industries of 
Cyprus and Jordan probably grew at 
an even faster rate in 1957, the report 
indicates. Other countries in the area. 
do not seem to have experienced com- 
parable rates of expansion, particu- 
larly Iraq and Lebanon, which were 
affected adversely by political devel- 
opments in 1958. 

Agricultural production as a whole 
continued to expand during the 1956/ 
57 and 1957/58 seasons at the rate 
of about 4 and 3 per cent per annum 
respectively, surpassing the growth of 
population in both years. These rates. 
of growth occurred both in food pro- 
duction and in output of industrial 
cash crops on which several countries 
of the area depend as a major source 
of foreign exchange. However, de- 
terioration in world prices of some 
major export commodities, such as 
cotton, cereals and citrus fruits, re- 
duced the possible benefits of the 
higher physical output of several coun- 
tries of the area. 


A continued shift in the pattern of 
production toward industrial cash 
crops and greater use of fertilizers 
and agricultural machinery helped to: 
maintain the rate of agricultural out- 
put, but the uncertainty of climatic 
conditions caused wide fluctuations. 


Trade and Payments 


The higher exports of agricultural 
products in 1957 in most countries. 
of the region and the improved prices 
of long-staple cotton brought about 
a rise of 7.5 per cent in the area’s 
exports other than oil. This was 
matched by an equal rise in exports 
of oil. In 1958, however, exports other 
than oil generally dropped as a result 
of lower prices and lower volume of 
agricultural commodity exports. Im- 
ports rose by 6.6 per cent in 1957, 
but jumped up sharply in 1958, and’ 
trade deficits increased for almost all 
countries of the region. 


The report remarks that a shift in 
the geographical direction of trade of 
the main cotton-exporting countries, 
such as the United Arab Republic and 
Sudan, occurred in 1957 and 1958 
and moved generally away from west- 
ern Europe and the United States. 
toward the Soviet Union, eastern Eu- 
rope and the Far East. Other coun- 
tries, notably Iran, Jordan, Turkey 
and Israel, maintained the high share 
of their trade with the United States 
and western Europe, although an in- 
creasing proportion of the exports 
of Israel and Turkey went to eastern 
European countries in 1957 and 1958. 
Oil exports continued to go to their 
traditional markets in western Europe, 
but the share of Asia and the Far East 
increased significantly. 
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“GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


International Law Commission (Eleventh ses- 
-sion) (Geneva) 


May 17-June 16: The Commission re- 
ferred articles 21, 22, 24 and 25 of the 
law of treaties (A/CN.4/101) to the 
Drafting Committee, discussed articles 1 
and 2 of the report on consular inter- 
course and immunities (A/CN.4/108) 
and deferred further consideration of 
-draft articles 4 and 5, referring articles 
6, 7, 9, 10 and 11 to the Drafting Com- 
mittee. It withdrew article 8, incorpor- 
ating it in the revised article 7. 

On June 10, while examining state 
responsibility, the Commission heard an 
-explanation by a representative of the 
Harvard Law School on work being done 
there in that field. A general discussion 
-on the subject followed. 

The Commission decided to hold its 
twelfth session April 25 to July 1, 1960, 
and took note of General Assembly 
resolution 1272(XIII) on the control 
and limitation of documentation. 


On June 15 the Commission discussed 
administrative matters and the program 
-of work for the next session. On June 16 
ait considered articles 14, 15, 16 and 17 
(A/CN.4/108) of the draft articles on 
«Consular intercourse and immunities and 
referred them to the Drafting Committee. 


Committee on Information from Non-Self- 
"Governing Territories (Tenth session) 


May 17-19: After the conclusion of the 
consideration of the special report on 
educational conditions (A/AC.35/L.307), 
the representative of Ceylon introduced a 
-draft resolution (A/AC.35/L.311) joint- 
ly sponsored by his delegation together 
with those of Australia, India and New 
Zealand. Under the terms of this draft 
resolution, the General Assembly would 
approve the further report on educational 
conditions prepared in 1959 by the Com- 
mittee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories and consider that 
it should be studied in conjunction with 
the reports approved in 1950, 1953, and 
1956; invite the Secretary-General to 
<ommunicate the 1959 report on educa- 
tion in Non-Self-Governing Territories to 
the members of the United Nations re- 
sponsible for the administration of non- 
self-governing territories, to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, to the Trustee- 
ship Council and to the specialized 
agencies concerned for their considera- 
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May 17 —June 16 


tion; and express the confidence that the 
members responsible for the administra- 
tion of non-self-governing territories will 
bring the report to the attention of the 
authorities responsible for education in 
those territories. The representative of 
Brazil suggested an amendment to para- 
graph 2 of the operative part. 

The Committee unanimously adopted 
the draft resolution as amended. 

The Rapporteur introduced the draft 
report on the general work of the Com- 
mittee (A/AC.35/L.309 and Corr. 1). A 
number of amendments were introduced 
and the Committee approved the report 
as amended by 12 votes to none, with 
one abstention. 


United Nations Commission on Permanent 
Sovereignty over Natural Resources 


May 18-22: At the opening meeting 
Melquiades J. Gamboa, Philippines, was 
elected Chairman; Alberto Herrarte, 
Guatemala, Vice-Chairman; and Abdel 
Hamid Abdel Ghani, United Arab Re- 
public, Rapporteur. At the Chairman’s 
invitation, the representative of the Sec- 
retary-General indicated the nature of 
the documentary material which the 
Secretariat could prepare for examination 
by the Commission in the conduct of its 
survey. 

The Commission requested that the 
opening statement of the Legal Council 
and of the Secretary-General be circu- 
lated in writing and decided to devote 
its next meetings to a general discussion 
of its terms of reference and of the 
nature and scope of the survey. 

The Chairman summed up the points 
of agreement among the members of the 
Commission on the preliminary study to 
be made by the Secretariat, the inquiries 
to be sent to governments, specialized 
agencies and regional economic commis- 
sions, and the time of the next session of 
the Commission. 

Having completed its work for the first 
session, the Commission adjourned until 
February 1960. 


Ad Hoc Committee on the Peaceful Uses of 
Outer Space. 


Technical Committee 


May 6-June 12: Dr. Matsudaira in the 
Chair, the Committee observed one 
minute of silence in memory of John 
Foster Dulles, Secretary of State of the 
United States. Dr. D. C, Rose, Canada, 








was nominated Chairman of the Com- 
mittee by acclamation. Following a state- 
ment by the Chairman concerning its 
future work, the Committee agreed to 
invite the representatives of UNESCO, 
WMO, WHO and ICAO to attend its meet- 
ings and to be available for consultation. 

The Chairman welcomed the represen- 
tatives of the specialized agencies, who 
had been invited to attend Committee 
meetings in a consultative capacity. The 
Committee held closed meetings on June 
2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 10 and 11, at which it 
considered questions to be covered in its 
report to the main Committee on the 
scientific aspects of the problem. On June 
12 the Committee unanimously adopted 
its report on paragraph 1(b) of General 
Assembly resolution 1348(XIII) (A/AC. 
98/3). 


Legal Committee 


May 26-June 12: At its first meeting on 
May 26, the Legal Committee observed 
one minute of silence in memory of John 
Foster Dulles, former Secretary of State 
of the United States. Antonio Ambrosini, 
Italy, was elected Chairman by acclama- 
tion. At subsequent meetings, the Com- 
mittee agreed to invite the representatives 
of UNESCO, WMO, WHO and ICAO to 
attend its open meetings and to be 
available for consultation. The Commit- 
tee empowered the Chairman to make 
arrangements for liaison with the Tech- 
nical Committee in consultation with the 
Chairman of that committee. 

The Committee decided to establish a 
working group to consider the problems 
raised in the light of the discussions in 
the General Assembly, the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee and the Legal Committee, and to 
prepare a suitable document for con- 
sideration by the Legal Committee. The 
working group was composed of the 
representatives of France, Japan, Mexico, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States, together with the Chairman of 
the Committee and the Rapporteur of 
the Ad Hoc Committee as ex officio 
members. 

The Committee decided that any in- 
terested delegation or representative of 
a specialized agency attending the Com- 
mittee might attend the meetings of the 
working group, which held closed meet- 
ings on June 2, 3, 8 and 9. The Legal 
Committee itself held closed meetings 
June 11 and 12. 

On June 11 the Committee unani- 
mously adopted its report (A/AC.98/2). 
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Special Fund (Second session). Governing 


Council. 


May 26-28: The Governing Council 
approved a group of thirteen projects for 
economic development in sixteen coun- 
tries recommended by the Fund’s Man- 
aging Director and decided to allocate 
to each project the sum specified in the 
Managing Director’s recommendation; to 
authorize the Managing Director to in- 
crease the allocation to any project by 
up to 15 per cent, if in his opinion this 
is mecessary to meet unforeseen con- 
tingencies; to authorize the Managing 
Director to negotiate with each executing 
agency the cost of administering each 
project, within the terms of General 
Assembly resolution 1240(XIII) and to 
add this cost to the allocation to each 
project; to authorize the Managing Di- 
tector to allocate to each project identi- 
fiable costs of the Managing Director’s 
office; to authorize the Managing Direc- 
tor to conclude appropriate agreements 
with governments and with executing 
agencies, giving due regard to the views 
expressed in the Governing Council. 


In its first operational program, the 
Fund allocated $7,500,000 for research, 
pilot and training projects to facilitate 
mew capital investments in underde- 
veloped areas, including power, water 
and soil survey, industrial research and 
training, vocational and management 
training, land drainage and irrigation, and 
the investigation of harbor silting. 

The Council adopted its rules of pro- 
cedure (SF/L.40), the financial regula- 
tions to apply to the Fund (SF/L.9), 
and approved an administrative budget 
of $400,000 for 1959. The report of the 
Governing Council to the Economic and 
Social Council (SF/L.19), covering both 
the first and the second sessions, was 
approved unanimously. The Council de- 
cided, in principle, to hold its third 
session during the first week after the 
close of the General Assembly’s four- 
teenth session. 


Committee on Contributions 

May 25-28: Closed meetings. 

United Nations Joint Staff Pension Board: 
Standing Committee. 

May 26-27: Closed meetings. 
Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary 
Funds. 

May 29: Closed meetings. 

Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions. 
June 4-17: Closed meetings. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Economic Commission for Latin 
(Eighth session) (Panama) 


America 


May 14-23: The Commission elected 
the officers of its committees: 
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Committee 1 (Economic Development): 


Chairman, the representative of Nica- 
ragua; 

Vice-Chairman, the representative of 
Bolivia; 

Rapporteur, the 
Venezuela. 


representative of 


Committee 2 (Economic Sectors): 


Chairman, the representative of Argen- 
tina; 

Vice-Chairman, the representative of 
the Netherlands; 

Rapporteur, the representative of the 
United Kingdom. 
Committee 3 (General): 


Chairman, the representative of Co- 
lombia; 

Vice-Chairman, the representative of 
Uruguay; 

Rapporteur, the 
France. 


On May 22 the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Development, the Committee on 
Economic Sectors and the Committee on 
General Economic Affairs approved their 
respective reports. The Commission ap- 
proved draft resolutions on coordination 
of programing bodies; improvement of 
budget procedures; skilled labor; UNESCO 
activities in primary education; coopera- 
tion between the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and ECLA; 
work of the Central American Commit- 
tee; ECLA and TAO training programs; 
statistics; economic development advisory 
groups; fairs for Latin American prod- 
ucts; teaching on private enterprise; 
structural and institutional factors of 
agricultural development; timber; insti- 
tutional framework of industrialization; 
metal-transforming industries; panel of 
petrochemicals and siderurgy experts; 
pulp and paper; water resources; atomic 
energy; planning hydroelectric resources 
and program appraisal for 1959-64. It 
also approved the Trade Committee reso- 
lutions. 

On May 23 the Commission approved 
its report unanimously (E/3426/Rev. 1 
E/CN.12/530/Rev. 1) and decided to 
hold its ninth session at Caracas in 1961. 


representative of 


United Nations Children’s Fund: Committee 
on Administrative Budget 


June 2-3: Closed meetings. 


Seventh Conference of Non-Governmental 
Organizations Interested in Migration 


June 8-12: Considered ways of pro- 
moting better understanding of the prob- 
lems confronting migrants and refugees 
and adopted various resolutions in the 
light of these objectives. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


(Twenty-fourth session) 


June 2-16: In considering the 233rd 
report of the Standing Committee on 
Petitions (T/L.910), the Council voted 
on the USSR proposals contained in 
paragraph 4 of the report and the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations contained in 
paragraphs 5 and 6. 








The Council decided, without objec- 
tion, that the procedure regarding peti- 
tions envisaged in its resolution 1713 
(XX) should be continued for another 
year. 


The Council decided, by 6 votes to 
none, with 7 abstentions, to request the 
Drafting Committee to take General 
Assembly resolution 1274(XIII) into 
account during the examination of the 
annual reports of the administering au- 
thorities and to request the Secretariat to 
include in the draft report of the Trustee- 
ship Council to the General Assembly a 
separate chapter on the attainment of 
self-government or independence. It con- 
sidered General Assembly resolution 
1275(XII1). 


The Council decided to grant a hear- 
ing to Messrs. Abucar Hamud Socoro, 
Mohamed Scek Cassim and Sheikh Mo- 
hammed Ahmed Mahat concerning the 
Trust Territory of Somaliland under 
Italian administration (T/1457). It ex- 
amined political, economic, social and 
educational conditions in the Trust Terri- 
tory of Western Samoa and in the Trust 
Territory of Nauru and considered the 
report of the 1959 Visiting Mission. 


At the proposal of the representative 
of the USSR, the Council decided, with- 
out objection, that the texts of the Nauru 
Island Agreement Act, 1919, and of the 
Nauru Island Agreement Act, 1932, 
should be circulated as a Council docu- 
ment. It decided, without objection, to 
appoint Haiti to replace Burma as a 
member of the Standing Committee on 
Administrative Unions. The Council de- 
cided, without objection, to appoint 
Burma, France, the United Arab Repub- 
lic and the United Kingdom as members 
of the Drafting Committee on Western 
Samoa, and adopted, with certain modifi- 
cations, its draft report concerning peti- 
tions on Ruanda-Urundi (T/C.2/L.381). 


Standing Committee on Petitions 


May 29-June 16: After electing Mr. 
G. K, Caston of the United Kingdom as 
Chairman, the Committee examined the 
eighteenth and nineteenth reports (T/C. 
2/L.378 and T/C.2/L.380) of the Com- 
mittee on Classification of Communica- 
tions and adopted its report to the 
Trusteeship Council on this item (T/L. 
910). The Committee examined the 
petions in Sections I, II, Il, IV and V 
of the working paper T/C.2/L.377 and 
adopted its draft report on petitions on 
Ruanda Urundi (T/C.2/L.381). 


Sub-Committee on the Questionnaire 


May 18-June 2: The Sub-Committee 
discussed Conference Room Papers No. 
49 and Corr. 1 and Nos. 52, 53, 54, 56, 
66 and 67 and completed preparation of 
the first draft of the special questionnaire 
for Tanganyika. On June 2, the Sub- 
Committee adopted its draft report to 
the Trusteeship Council on the special 
questionnaire for Tanganyika (Conf. 
Room Paper No. 73). 


Drafting Committee on Western Samoa (June 
16) 
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SUGGESTED READING LIST 


The following publications are suggested for readers who wish more background information on 
articles appearing in this issue of the UNITED NATIONS REVIEW. United Nations publications (in- 
dicated as such) may be obtained from sales agents listed on the back inside cover; specialized agency 
publications (indicated as such) may be obtained from many of these agents or by writing to the 
headquarters of the agency. All other publication listings include their source. 


WORLD’S ECONOMIES SURVEYED 


Wor.p Economic Survey, 1958. U.N. 
Publ. 59.11.C.1. Price: $3.00, 22/- 
stg., 13.00 Sw. fr. 


Eleventh in the annual series, the 
study reviews economic trends in 1958 
throughout the world. 


TEN YEARS OF MULTILATERAL SKILL-SHARING 


HELPING SOUTHEAST ASIA TO HELP 
ItseLF. U.N. Publ. 57.1.30. 60 pp. 
Price: $0.25, 1/9 stg., 1.00 Sw. fr. 


An illustrated program of the unique 
way in which the United Nations pro- 
gram of technical assistance is helping 
Southeast Asia to help itself. “An In- 
dian River Is Harnessed,” “Social Wel- 
fare in Pakistan” and “Snows and 
Snowmen in Nepal” are among the 
interesting stories of specific projects 
in the area. 


TRAINING IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 
U.N. Publ. 58.11.H.1, 46 pp. Price: 
$0.25, 1/9 stg., 1.00 Sw. fr. 


A review and evaluation of the 
progress of eleven United Nations 
technical assistance projects for train- 
ing in public administration in coun- 
tries in such areas as northern Africa, 
Middle and Far East, South and Cen- 
tral America. 


WOMEN AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE. 
U.N. Publ. 581.21, 77 pp. Price: 
$0.35, 2/6 stg., 1.40 Sw. fr. 


First-person stories by women who 
have served in various parts of the 
world under the United Nations tech- 
nical assistance program as specialists 
in social welfare, teaching, nursing, 
nutrition, office management and a 
variety of other fields. Illustrated. 


A PROGRAMME FOR TECHNICAL As- 
SISTANCE IN THE FISCAL AND FINAN- 
CIAL Fietp. U.N. Publ. 58.11.H.5. 
21 pp. Price: $0.25, 1/9 stg., 1.00 
Sw. fr. 


A report on the most effective way 
to provide United Nations technical 
assistance in the fiscal and financial 
field in a new country. In addition to 


exploring the specific problems arising 
from the financial situation of the 
country, the report reviews in detail 
the questions of coordination and ad- 
ministration and the precise role of 
the technical assistance expert. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE BOARD FOR 1958. Eco- 
nomic and Social Council Official 
Records, Twenty-eighth Session, Sup- 
plement No, 5. 132 pp. Price: $1.25, 
9/- stg., 5.00 Sw. fr. 


PREPARATIONS FOR LATIN AMERICAN 
COMMON MARKET 


LATIN AMERICAN TRADE DOWN IN 
1958. United Nations Review, Vol. 
5, No. 12, June 1959, 7. 


The article reviews Latin American 
trade in 1958 and the economic situa- 
tion in Latin America in the past year. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF LATIN AMER- 
ca, 1957. U.N. Publ. 58.11.G.1. 
310 pp. Price: $3.00, 22/6 stg., 
13.00 Sw. fr. 


The economic situation of the area 
is discussed in Part I in terms of world 
economy. Part II deals with the in- 
ternal economic situation of Latin 
America as a whole and the individual 
countries. Part III includes special stud- 
ies on the balance of payments and on 
trade in agricultural commodities. 


ECONOMIC BULLETIN FOR’ LATIN 
AMERICA. Vol. III, No. 1 (March 
1958). 77 pp. Price: $0.80, 5/6 stg., 
3.50 Sw. fr. 


Articles on the Latin American re- 
gional market; Latin America’s trade 
with common market countries of Eu- 
rope; development policies and pro- 
grams. 


THE SELECTIVE EXPANSION OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL PRODUCTION IN LATIN 
AMERICA, U.N. Publ. 1957.11.G.4. 
69 pp. Price: $0.80, 5/6 stg., 3.50. 
Sw.fr. 


A study of conditions in Latin 
American agriculture and of the pros- 
pects of its development, especially 


in the context of economic develop- 
ment in general. 


FORMULA FOR WESTERN SAMOA 


REPORT BY THE NEw ZEALAND GOv- 
ERNMENT TO THE GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS ON 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF WESTERN 
SAMOA FOR 1958. Issued by the De- 
partment of Island Territories, Gov- 
ernment of New Zealand. 


UNITED NATIONS VISITING MISSION TO 
TRUST TERRITORIES IN THE PACIFIC 
—REPORT ON WESTERN SAMOA, 
Official Records of the Trusteeship 
Council, Eighteenth Session, Sup- 
plement No. 6. Price: $0.25, 1/9 
stg., 1.00 Sw. fr. 


AN ENLARGED PATTERN OF ACTIVITY 


THE First TEN YEARS OF THE WORLD 
HEALTH ORGANIZATION. WHO Publ. 
548 pp. Price: $5.00, 25/- stg., 
15.00 Sw. fr. Clothbound, with il- 
lustrations, maps and charts. 


Comprehensive review of the evolu- 
tion of international public health, es- 
tablishment of the World Health Or- 
ganization and ten years of its work. 


MARRIED PEOPLE LIVE LONGER 


DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK, 1958. U.N. 
Publ. 58.X111.1. 552 pp. Price: Pa- 
perbound: $6.50, 46/- stg., 28.00 
Sw. fr. Clothbound $8.00, 57/- stg., 
34.00 Sw. fr. 


A compendium of official demo- 
graphic statistics from more than 220 
countries. The whole range of demo- 
graphic statistics is covered, including, 
for the first time, international statis- 
tics of marriage, divorce and annul- 
ment. Also included are statistics of 
area, density, population trends, char- 
acteristics and growth rates; live births; 
deaths, foetal deaths; infant mortality; 
causes of death and life-table values. 
Explanatory notes and analytical texts 
are included. 


THE FUTURE GROWTH OF WORLD 
PopuLaTION. U.N. Publ. 58.X11I.2. 
75 pp. Price $0.80, 5/6 stg., 3.50 
Sw. fr. 
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YEARBOOK OF NATIONAL ACCOUNTS STATISTICS, 


1956 





Second issue, containing detailed estimates covering the years 1951-1957 
for some 80 countries on the following subjects: 


@ National product by type of expenditure and by industrial origin 


@ National income by distributive shares 


Capital formation by type of capital goods, 


industrial use and purchaser 


Sources for the financing of capital formation 


Sector accounts for households and government 


External transactions 





Private consumption expenditure by category of goods and services 


Contains for the first time a special International Summary of the principal national 
accounts aggregates for more than 80 countries. Data arranged to facilitate country com- 
parisons; tables well documented with explanatory notes and source information. 


U.N. Publ. Sales No. 59.XVII.3 
283 pages; 814 by 11 inches; paperbound 


Bilingual (English/French) 


Obtainable from Sales Agents for 


United Nations Publications. 


$2.50; 18/- stg.; 10.50 Sw.frs. or equivalent 





In this study, new estimates of the 
future population of the world, the 
continents and major regions are de- 
veloped; future changes in birth rates, 
death rates, and age structure are also 
discussed, Conjectures are extended as 
far as the year 2000. 


MULTILINGUAL DEMOGRAPHIC DICc- 
TIONARY. U.N. Publ. 58.XI1I1.4. 
Price: $0.50, 3/6 stg., 2.00 Sw. fr. 


This publication is being issued in 
separate language versions which can 
be used together for translations of 
demographic terms. The meanings of 
the terms are fully explained in the 
text. The terms are numbered to facili- 
tate reference to the corresponding 
term in the other language versions. 
The language versions must be pur- 
chased separately. 


POPULATION AND VITAL STATISTICS RE- 
PORTS (Quarterly). Annual sub- 
scription: $1.00, 7/- stg., 4.00 Sw. 
fr. Individual copy: $0.30, 2/- stg., 
1.25 Sw. fr. 


This periodical presents the latest 
census results, official population esti- 
mates, and the most recent statistics 
on live births, 


deaths and _ infant 
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deaths, for more than two hundred 
geographic areas of the world. It also 
provides estimates of population for 
the world and each continent. The first 
issue offered on an annual subscrip- 
tion basis was Vol. VIII, No. 1, Jan- 
uary 1956. 


PRINCIPLES AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR NATIONAL POPULATION CEN- 
cuses. U.N. Publ. 58.XVII.5. 29 
pp. Price: $0.30, 2/- stg., 1.25 Sw. 
fr. 


Principles of census management to 
serve as aids in improving efficiency, 
economy and quality of national cen- 
sus operations, and recommendations 
regarding census topics, definitions, 
classifications and tabulations to aid 
in increasing the value of results for 
national purposes and in improving 
international comparability. 


HANDBOOK OF POPULATION CENSUS 
METHOpDs. 


This Handbook, in three volumes, 
is designed to provide a ready refer- 
ence to principles and recommenda- 
tions for taking national censuses dur- 
ing the 1960 world population census 
program. It constitutes a revision of 





several handbooks and manuals issued 
by the United Nations in connection 
with earlier censuses. 


Volume I. GENERAL ASPECTS OF A 
PopuLATION CENSUS. U.N. Publ. 
58.XVI11.6. Vol. I. 164 pp. Price: 
$1.75, 12/6 stg., 7.50 Sw. fr. 

This volume covers the utility and 
modern conception of a population 
census, census planning and scope, 
census legislation, budget and organi- 
zation, pre-enumeration work, the 
enumeration, post-enumeration and 
the appplication of sampling methods 
to censuses of population. 


Volume II]. ECONOMIC CHARACTERIS- 
TICS OF THE POPULATION. U.N. 
Publ. 58.XV1I.6. Vol. II. 79 pp. 
Price: $0.80, 5/6 stg., 3.50 Sw. fr. 
A discussion of the definition, clas- 

sification and tabulation of the eco- 
nomically active population and its 
characteristics, enumeration and pro- 
cedures and the relationship of eco- 
nomic characteristics to other demo- 
graphic and social attributes. 


Volume III. DEMOGRAPHIC AND So- 
CIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE Pop- 
ULATION (in preparation). 
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INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 


July and August 1959; at United Nations Head- 
quarters, New York, unless otherwise specified 


United Nations 


Bodies so organized as to be able 
to function continuously 


Security Council 
Military Staff Committee 


Other bodies and conferences 


May 25-mip-JuLty Standing Committee 
on Petitions (of the Trusteeship 
Council). 


JuNE 2-Juty 24 Twenty-fourth session 
of the Trusteeship Council. 


June 4-Juty 24 Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions (of the General Assembly). 


JuNE 16-END-Juty Ad hoc Committee 
on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. 


BEGINNING JUNE 29 Technical Assist- 
ance Committee (of the Economic 
and Social Council), Geneva. 


June 30-JuLty 31 Twenty-eighth session 
of the Economic and Social Council, 
Geneva. 


Juty 20-25 Forty-fifth session of the 
Technical Assistance Board, Geneva. 


Aucust 3-4 Committee on Program 
Appraisals (of the Economic and 
Social Council), Geneva. 


Aucust 3-14 United Nations Adminis- 
trative Tribunal, Geneva. 


Economic Commission for Europe 


Junge 29-Juty 3 Special Meeting on the 
Organization and Techniques of 
Foreign Trade (of the Trade Com- 
mittee), Geneva. 


Aucust 3-7 Working Party on Stand- 
ardization of Conditions of Sale for 
Grain (of the Committee on Agri- 
cultural Problems), Geneva. 


Aucust 10-14 Group of Experts on 
Insurance (of the Trade Committee), 
Geneva. 


Aucust 17-21 Working Party on Stand- 
ardization of Conditions of Sale for 
Steel (of the Steel Committee), 
Geneva. 


Aucust 25-28 Group of Experts on 
Track Costs (of the Inland Transport 
Committee), Geneva. 


AuGusT 31-SEPTEMBER 4 Ad hoc Work- 
ing Group on Arbitration (of the 
Trade Committee), Geneva. 

AuGust 31-SEPTEMBER 4 Joint ECE/FAO 
Study Group on Demand Analysis 
for Agricultural Products, Geneva. 


Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East 


Juty 14-27 Joint ECAFE/wMo Inter- 
regional Seminar on Hydrologic Net- 
works and Design Methods, Bangkok. 


AuGusT 17-24 Working Party on Small- 
Scale Industries and Handicraft 
Marketing, Singapore. 


Economic Commission for Latin America 


Juty Central American Economic Co- 
operation Committee, San José, Costa 
Rica. 


Inter-Agency Meetings 


JuNE 30-Juty 6 Ad hoc Inter-agency 
Meeting on the International Social 
Program (of the Administrative Com- 
mittee on Coordination), Geneva. 


Intergovernmental Agencies 
Related to the United Nations 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 


Juty 6-10 Seminar on Training of 
Specialists in the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy, Saclay, France. 


Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 


May 20-Juty 31 Near East Training 
Centre in Agricultural Census, Da- 
mascus. 


June 29-Juty 4 Sixth session of the 
Desert Locust Control Committee, 
Rome. 


Jury 1 Standing Technical Committee 
on Foot and Mouth Disease, place 
undertermined. 


Jury 1-6 Joint FAO/ECAFE Working 
Party on Utilization of Wood Poles, 
Bangkok. 


Juty 6-11 Second meeting of FAO/WHO 
Expert Committee on Milk Hygiene, 
Geneva. 


Juty 7-13 Tenth session of the Euro- 
pean Forestry Commission, Rome. 


Juty 7-17 Joint Fao/ccta Agricultural 
Extension Development Centre in 
West Africa, Ibadan, Nigeria. 


Juty 20-28 Seminar on Food Tech- 
nology for the Region of Asia and 
the Far East, Mysore. 


JuLty 20-SEPTEMBER 12 FAO/IAEA Inter- 
national Training Course on Radio- 
isotope Techniques in Agricultural 
— Cornell University, New 
York. 


Juty 27-AuGustT 3 First meeting of the 
Working Party on Pasture and Fodder 
Development in Central America, 
Mexico and Panama, Guatemala. 


AuGusT 11-SEPTEMBER 20 FAO/ILO/CCTA 
African Cooperative Training Centre, 
Nairobi. 


AuGusT 17-SEPTEMBER 18 International 
Training Centre on Fishery Statistics 
for the Mediterranean, African and 
Near East Regions, Copenhagen. 


Aucust Sub-Committee on Quality and 
Grading of the Group on Coconut 
and Coconut Products), Colombo. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


Juty 1-7 Seminar on Mexican Higher 
Education Scheme, Paris. 


Juty 1-27 Regional Training Course on 
Arid Zones, Quetta, Pakistan. 


Juty 1-DECEMBER 31 Long-Term Train- 
ing Course in Marine Sciences, 
Nhatrang, Vietnam. 


Jury 4 Bureau of the International 
Federation for Modern Languages 
and Literature (subsidized by UNESCO), 
Paris. 


Juty 6 International Commission for 
the History of Social Movements 
(subsidized by UNESCO), Paris. 


Jury 1 Joint UNESCO/International 
Bureau of Education meeting, Ge- 
neva. 


Juty 6-11 Meeting of Experts on 
Mathematical Sciences, Buenos Aires. 


Juty 6-15 Twenty-second International 
Conference on Public Education, Ge- 
neva. 


Juty 6-18 Joint UN/UNESCOo Seminar on 
Urbanization Problems in Latin 
America, Santiago, Chile. 


JuLy 6-25 Regional Workshop Seminar 
on Technical and Vocational Educa- 
tion in Asia, Tokyo. 


Juty 9-10 Meeting of the Committee 
elected by the Sixth Conference on 
Non-Governmental Organizations ap- 
proved for consultative arrangements 
with UNESCO, Paris. 


Juty 27-AuGust 1 Symposium on Elec- 
trogenesis, Rio de Janeiro. 


AuGusT 3-7 
Mechanism and Learning, 
video, Uruguay. 


Aucust 1-16 International Conference 
on the Contribution of Sports to the 
Improvement of Professional Abilities 
and to Cultural Development (con- 
vened by the Government of Finland 
with the financial aid of UNESCO), 
Helsinki. 


AuGusT 21-SEPTEMBER 4 Committee of 
Experts on Programs of Formal Co- 
operation between Universities (con- 
vened by the International Associa- 
tion of Universities with the financial 
aid of UNESCO), Paris. 


AuGustT 23-SEPTEMBER 5 Seminar for 
Young Teachers on Education for 
International Understanding (con- 
vened by the National Commission of 
Austria and the UNESCO Institute of 
Education), Salzburg. 


Symposium on Brain 
Monte- 
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commodity problems and policies. It analyzes long-term trends 
and the short-period instability in world trade of 


WORLD ECONOMIC SURVEY, 1953 


This Survey contains a special study of international 





primary commodities. Economic trends and policies in industrial 


countries and their implications for world commodity 
trade and the growth of underdeveloped countries are examined. 


The Survey also reviews general economic developments 
in the world economy during 1958 as well as the outlook for 1959. 


U.N. Publ. Sales No. 59.11.C.1 
English edition available. French and Spanish 
editions in preparation 
$3.00; 22/6 stg.; 13 Sw.frs. or equivalent. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN THE MIDDLE EAST, 1957/58 


A brief review of economic developments in the Middle East 


during 1957 and 1958 relating to agriculture, industry, petroleum. 


foreign trade and payments. Includes extensive statistical data 


on the various economic activities in the area. 125 pp. 


U.N. Publ. Sales No. 59.11.C.2 


English edition available. French and Spanish 


editions in preparation 


$1.25; 9/- stg.; 5 Sw.frs. or equivalent. 
Obtainable from Sales Agents for United Nations publications, 





AuGusT 20-28 Meeting of Experts on 
Social Sciences Terminology, Paris. 


AuGusT 31-SEPTEMBER 11 International 
Advisory Committee on the School 
Curriculum, Paris. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 


JuNE 24-JuLy 4 European Conference 
on Mental Hygiene Practice, Hel- 
sinki. 

JuLy 6-11 Study Group on Appraisal of 
Fellowships, Geneva. 


Aucust 3-8 Expert Committee on 
Leprosy, Geneva. 


AuGust 16-22 Seminar on Teaching 
Public Health in Schools of Veterin- 
ary Medicine, Kansas City, United 
States. 


AuGust 24-29 Expert Committee on 
Teacher Preparation for Health Edu- 
cation in Schools, Geneva. 


AuGusT 31-SEPTEMBER 5 Expert Com- 
mittee on Biological Standardization, 
Geneva. 


International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) 


Juty 14 Third meeting of the Air- 
worthiness Committee, Stockholm. 


Aucust 18 Twelfth session of the Legal 
Division, Munich. 
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International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 


AuGuUsT 17-DECEMBER 17 Administra- 
tive Radio Conference, Geneva. 


World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 


Juty 20-26 Joint wwmo/International 
Union of Geodesy and Geophysics. 
Symposium on Radiation and Atmos- 
gg Ozone, Oxford, United King- 
liom. 


Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization (IMCO) 


Juty 20 Second session of the Council, 
London. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) 


June 29-JuLy 11 Committee on Balance 
of Payments Restrictions, Geneva. 


Non-Governmental Organizations 
In Consultative Status with the 
Economic and Social Council 


JuNE 29-JuLty 4 Fifteenth International 
Congress of the International Dairy 
Federation, London. 


JuNE 29-JuLy 4 Third World Congress 
of the International Fertility Associa- 
tion, Amsterdam. 





JuNE 29-JuLty 5 Seventh congress of the 
International Catholic Child Bureau, 
Lisbon. 


JuLty 1-8 Fifth General Conference of 
the International Council of Mu- 
seums, Stockholm. 


Juty 1-10 International Union of So- 
cialist Youth, Berlin. 


JuL_y 6-10 Board meeting of the Inter- 
national Council of Nurses, Helsinki. 


Juty 7-17 World Association of Girl 
Guides and Girl Scouts, Finland. 


JuLty 9-15 Eleventh International Con- 
ference of the World Union for Pro- 
gressive Judaism, London. 


Juty 13-17 Council meeting of Inter- 
national Organization for Standard- 
ization, Geneva. 


Juty 15-25 Seventeenth session of the 
ternational Broadcasting Organization, 
Helsinki. 


Juty 16-23 Fourth meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of World Alliance 
of YMCA’s, Geneva. 


JuLy 17-27 Eleventh International Con- 
ference for University Students of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, 
Insel Mainau, Federal Republic of 
Germany. 
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Juty 19-25 Ninth congress of the Inter- 
national Paediatric Association, Mon- 
treal. 


JuLy 20-24 Europeon Regional Confer- 
ence of the International Conference 
of Social Work, Strasbourg. 


JuLy 20-25 Eighth congress of the In- 
ternational Federation of Business and 
Professional Women, Paris. 


JuLY 22-31 General Assembly of the 
World Council for the Welfare of the 
Blind, Rome. 


JuLy 23-30 World YWCA, Biévres, 
France. 


JuLy 26-AuGusT 1 General Assembly 
of World University Service, /badan, 
Nigeria. 

JuLy 26-AuGusT 4 Seventh Festival of 
World Federation of Democratic 
Youth, Vienna. 


JuLy 26-AuGusT 8 Friends World Com- 
mittee for Consultation, England. 


Juty 27-31 Fourteenth triennial con- 
gress of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, 
Stockholm. 


Juty 27-AuGusT 1 Third congress of the 
International Federation of Trans- 
lators, Bad Godesberg, Federal Re- 
public of Germany. 





JuLy 29-31 Thirteenth plenary assembly 
of Pax Romana (International Catho- 
lic Movement for Intellectual and 
Cultural Affairs), Louvain, Belgium. 


JuLy 31-AuGust 6 Conference of the 
World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession, 
Washington, D.C. 


AuscusT 1-8 Congress of Universala Es- 
peranto-Asocio, Warsaw. 


AuGusT 2-12 Fourth plenary assembly 
of the World Jewish Congress, Stock- 
holm. 


AuGust 3-15 Triennial conference of 
Associated Country Women of the 
World, Edinburgh. 


AuGuST 3-26 Pax Romana, summer ses- 
sions on economic development, 
Toumliline, Morocco, 


AuGustT 4-8 Thirteenth triennial confer- 
ence of International Federation of 
University Women, Helsinki. 


AuGusT 6-13 Pax Romana, meeting of 
European Catholic Student Federa- 
tions, Geneva. 


AucustT 10-16 Fifth assemblye of World 
Federation of Democratic Youth, 
Prague. 

AucGusT 18-26 Fifth general assembly of 





World Federation of the Deaf, Wies- 
baden, Federal Republic of Germany. 


AuGusT 23-29 International 
Council, Salzbourg. 


Music 


AuGusT 24-26 Fifth general conference 
of the International Federation of 
Workers’ Educational Associations, 
Stockholm. 


AUGUST 28-SEPTEMBER 4 Eleventh con- 
gress of International Union for the 
Scientific Study of Population, Vienna. 


AUGUST 29-SEPTEMBER 5 Coordinating 
Secretariat of National Unions of 
Students, Oxford, United Kingdom. 


AuGusT 30-SEPTEMBER 3 Eleventh con- 
gress of International Institute of Ad- 
ministrative Sciences, Wiesbaden. 


AuGuUST 30-SEPTEMBER 4 Second World 
Conference on Medical Education of 
the World Medical Association, Chi- 
cago, United States. 


AuGusT 30-SEPTEMBER 5 Twelfth an- 
nual meeting of World Federation for 
Mental Health, Barcelona. 


AuGusT 31-SEPTEMBER 5 _ Fourteenth 
plenary assembly of World Federation 
of United Nations Associations, Ge- 
neva. 





United Nations Review @) 


Dear Subscriber, 


Starting with this issue, the REVIEW takes on a “new look”. The new cover 









is one of the changes in content and layout now in progress designed to advance the 


REVIEW’s usefulness and appeal. 
In spite of increasing costs, the subscription rate has remained constant during 


the past nine years. Now it has become necessary to increase the rate to $6.00; 30/ — 


stg.; 24 Sw.frs. or equivalent. 


INTRODUCTORY GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 






We offer subscribers the privilege of introducing the new REVIEW to friends 
at a special gift subscription rate for 12 issues — $4.50; 22/6 stg.; 18 Sw.frs. This one- 
time limited offer is good only until October 1, 1959. However, to ensure that your 
friends receive full coverage of the forthcoming General Assembly, subscriptions 


should be entered now. 


renewal at the former rate. 


We also offer present subscribers the opportunity now to enter a one-year 









Please use the card and return it immediately to your local United Nations 


Sales Agent. Only subscriptions received on the card wiil be honored at the special rate. 


The offer expires October 1, 1959. 


Sales and Circulation Section 
Office of Public Information 
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ARGENTINA 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., 
Buenos Aires. 


AUSTRALIA 
Melbourne University Press, 
369-71 Lonsdale Street, Melbourne, C. |. 


AUSTRIA 

Gerold & Co., Graben 31, Wien, 1. 

8. Wiillerstorff, Markus Sittikusstrasse 10, Salz- 
burg. 

BELGIUM 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75, boulevard Adolphe- 
Max, Bruxelles. 


BOLIVIA 
Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz 


BRAZIL 
Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, 
Caixa Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 


BURMA 

Curator, Govt. Book Depot, Rangoon. 
CEYLON 

Lake House Bookshop, The Associated News- 
papers of Ceylon, Ltd., P.O. Box 244, Colombo. 
CHILE 

Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, Santiago. 
Libreria Ivens, Casilla 205, Santiago. 

CHINA 

The World Book Co. Ltd., 99 Chung King 
Road, Taipeh, Taiwan. 

The Commercial Press Ltd., 211 Honan Rd., 
Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA 

Libreria América, Medellin. 

Libreria Bucholz Galeria, Bogota. 

Libreria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla 

COSTA RICA 

Imprenta y Libreria Trejos S. A., Apartado 
1313, San José. 

CUBA 

La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, 
Praha 1. 

DENMARK 

Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Koben- 
havn, K. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 

ECUADOR 

Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 

EL SALVADOR 

Manuel Navas y Cia., la. Avenida sur 37, San 
Salvador. 

ETHIOPIA 

International Press Agency, P.O. Box 120, 
Addis Ababa. 

FINLAND 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2 Keskuskatu, Hel- 
sinki. 

FRANCE 

Editions A. Pédone, 13. rue Soufflot, Paris V. 
GERMANY 


Alsina 500, 


R. Eisenschmidt, Schwanthaler Strasse 59, Frank- 


furt/Main. 
Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse, 101, Berlin— 
Schoneberg. 


SALES AGENTS FOR UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 








Al der Horn, Spiegelg 9, Wiesbad 
W. E. Saarbach, Gertrudenstrasse 30, Koln 1. 
GHANA 


University College Bookshop, P. O. Box 4, 
Achimota, Accra. 

GREECE 
Kauffmann 
Athénes. 
GUATEMALA 
Sociedad Econémico Financiera, 6a Av. 14-33, 
Zona 1, Guatemala City. 

HAITI 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,’ Port-au-Prince. 
HONDURAS 

Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG 

The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, 
Kowloon. 

ICELAND 

Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundssonar  H-F., 
Austurstraeti 18, Reykjavik. 

INDIA 

Orient Longmans, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
New Delhi and Hyderabad. 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., New Delhi and 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co., Madras. 

INDONESIA 
Pembangunan, _ltd., 
Djakarta. 

IRAN 

“Guity,” 482 Avenue Ferdowsi, Teheran. 
IRAQ 

Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad 

IRELAND 

Stationery Office, Dublin. 

ISRAEL 

Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, 
Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY 

Libreria C issi ia § Via Gino 
Capponi 26, Firenze (also at Roma). 

JAPAN 

Maruzen Company, lLtd., 6 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo. 

JORDAN 

Joseph |. Bahous and Co., Dar-ul-Kutub, P.O 
Box 66, Amman. 

KOREA 

Eul-Yoo Publishing Company, Ltd., 5, 2-Ka, 
Chongno, Seoul. 

LEBANON 

Khayat’s College Book Cooperative, 32-34 Rue 
Bliss, Beirut. 


Bookshop, 28 Stadion Street, 


Gunung Sahari 84, 





Tori-Nichome, 





LIBERIA 

J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 
LUXEMBOURG 

Librairie J. Sch , Luxembourg. 
MEXICO 


Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, 
México, D.F. 

MOROCCO 

Bureau d’études et de participations indus- 
trielles, 8, rue Michaux-Bellaire, Rabat. 
NETHERLANDS 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND 

United Nations Association of New Zealand. 
C.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


NORWAY 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 
7A, Oslo. 


PAKISTAN 

The Pakistan Co-operative Book Society, Dacca, 
East Pakistan. 

Publishers United, Ltd., Lahore. 

Thomas & Thomas, Karachi, 3. 


PANAMA 

José Menéndez, Apartado 2052, Av. 8A, sur 
21-58, Panama. 

PARAGUAY 

Agencia de Librerias de Salvador Nizza, 
Calle Pte. Franco N. 39-43, Asuncién. 

PERU 

Libreria Internacional del Peré, S.A., Lima and 
Arequipa. 

PHILIPPINES 

Alemar’s Book Store, 
Manila. 


PORTUGAL 

Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 
SINGAPORE 

The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House. 
Collyer Quay. 


SPAIN 

Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barce 
lona. 

Libreria Mundi-Prensa, Castello, 37, Madrid. 
SWEDEN 

C. E. Fritze’s Kungl. Hovbokhandel A-B, Freds 
gatan 2, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND 

Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne and Genéve 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Ziirich 1. 
THAILAND 


Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat 
Tuk, Bangkok. 


TURKEY 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyo 
glu, Istanbul. 


769 Rizal Avenue, 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Lid., Box 724 
Pretoria. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 
Mezhdunarodnaya Knyiga, Smolenskaya Plosh 
chad, Moscow. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,”” 9 Sh 
Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London 
Ss. %. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, N. Y. 


URUGUAY 
Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia 
Plaza Cagancha 1342, 1 Piso, Montevideo. 
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